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‘Historical Precedents Indicate That the New World, With Its Mounting Wealth, and Well-Being, 
Is About to sical Upon. a Dazzling Age of Cultural neers Asserts Dr. Durant - 


What, spiritually and artistically, is the 
future of the United States? The question iz 
debated with growing interest and intensity. 
Recently there appeared in these columns a 
contribution from Korel Capek, who saw us 
moving rapidly toward a rigid machine civil- 
tzation.. The article that follows.presents a 
jnore hopeful picture. In his recent book, 
“The Story of Philosophy,” Dr. Durant pre- 
dicted for the United States a coming re- 
naissance of art and literature. Tus Naw 
“York Times asked him to present his argu- 
ment in greater detail. He>-has done 80 
herewith. 


By WILL DURANT 


ILL Amefiea witness, in the coming 

halt century, a great outburst of 

; literature and art?. The argument 
for such a renaissance is very sim- 

ple, if true. America is becoming the centre 
of the world’s wealth. But historically those 
nations and periods that'.were: marked by 
accumulating wealth were distinguished also 
by an efflorescence of art. Therefore * * * 
Let us assume the major: premise as a 
platitude, and pass on to the minor. What 
have been the great periods of art in Euro- 
pean history? We may name them provi- 
sionally: the Age of-Pericles in Greece, the 
' Age of Augustus in Rome, the Renaissance 


in Italy; the- Age of Drama-iftt Spain, the Age” 


of Painting in the Netherlands and the Eliza- 
~-bethan Age in England: There were other 
golden days; of ‘course, in the history of lit- 
erature and the arts; and our list ignores all 
continents except one (for the shameful rea- 
son’that the writer would not feel at home 


in the dynasties and periods of Egyptian art, - 


or in the ups and downs of Chinese pottery). 
Nevertheless, if it can be shown. that in the 
cases here named the appearance of great 
art followed hard upon the coming of great 
wealth, we may advance with confidence to 
our patriotic conclusion. 


Economic Basis of Art 

The nfany-sided culture of Periclean Ath- 
ens rose from an obvious economic base. It 
could not be due to the vigor of the primitive 
Greek stock; for that was purest in Sparta— 
which produced hardly any art at all. - It 
could not be due to the absorption of Cretan 
culture, for almost eight centuries. elapsed 
between the destruction of the Aegean civil- 
ization by the Greeks and the appearance of 
culture in Athens. Those 800 years were for » 
Greece what the Middle Ages were for West- 
ern Europe.. What was it that brought those” 
dark ages to a close? 


“Historically Those Nations That Were Marked by Accumulating Wealth 
Were Distinguished Alsé by an Efflofescence Of Literature and Art.” There 
Were, for Example, Florence With Its Michelangelo and England With Its 


Shakespeare. 


First, of course, the- victory, against. the 
Persians. When that war was ended, Sparta, 
handicapped with a demobilized army, re- 

lapsed into a military despotism. utterly alien 
to the growth of art.- Athens, on the con- 
trary, had no great army to drive back to the 
prosaic soil; but it had a magnificent fleet, 
proud of its triumph at Salamis; well-manned 
and led; fit almost at once to make the 
Athenians the successful rivals of the Phoe- 
nicians. for the~econtrol of. Mediterranean 
trade. 
the market of a thousand novel commodities, 
the meeting place of yaried men and the 
clearing house of the ideas of the cultured 
world. Her wealth grew like the blossoming 
of flowers on an accelerated movie film. 

Further, this fleet gave her control of the 
great treasury the allied Greek. States “had 
deposited at Delos to finance a united defense 


Within a generation Athens became. 


And Now Will America Witness a Renaissance? 


against an expected renewal of the Persian 
attack. Athens, having the power, found the 
reasons for transferring this gold to her own 
conveniently inland coffers. It was ‘that 
treastre that built the architectural glories 
of -the Periclean Age. The Athenian Assem- 


by protésted against this magnificent em-~ 


bezzlement; but Pericles won them over and 
secured their consent for’ his unprecedented 
program. : ee 

At the same time the rich merchants of 
Athens personally defrayed the vast expenses 
of the Dionysian drama; without them Soph- 
ocles ahd Euripides would have been Ampos- 
sible. When the Peloponnesian War de- 
stroyed this wealth, Athenian art decayed. 
It bigomed again under the nourishment of 
Oriental luxuries and gold sent back by Alex- 
ander; but when Alexander drank himself to 


~ death, Greek art died with him. 


_ death, 


were ended Rome itself fell apart into civil 


war. Once that struggle was over and both — 


Caesar and his enemies were reconciled in 
the peace that the wise Augustus 
"threw. over the empire gave at last an open- 
ing to art. 
‘Augustus boasted that he ‘tad doomed ik 
, Rome of brick and had left a Rome of mar-* 
' ple. Virgil sang the glories of this beneficent’ 
-vuler and Horace turnéd the wealth of Mae- 
_cenas into a monument more lasting than ' 
Philosophy came and mingled for a 
time with Roman arms. Tacitus wrote scorn- — 
fully pithy. Latin that. has tortured school- 
boys ever since. ‘The Golden Age was an 


" age of gold. 


Trade and the Renaissance ce. 


‘The Renaissance was the natural fruit 
Italy's place as port of exit and entry 


opened their homes and’ their banks to artists 
and scholars. When the .Medici became 
Popes the Renaissance went to Rome. When - 
Rome was. ravaged by the French and Tev- 


birth of printing, mney DUNES Se Rete: 
the world has ever known. . 
pcaaians’ bikieiihs “viens cake el 
Sea! Italy lost her strategic place on the 
routes of commerce, and Spain, stretching 
out her promontories into the Atlantic, drank -- 
in the wealth. of Mexico and Peru and-blos- 
somed into Lope de Vega, Calderon and Cer- 
vantes, Ei Greco, Velasquez and Murilio. But 
meanwhile the Armada had been destroyed, 
the golden arteries that_had fed the blood of | 
America into the tissues of old Spain. were. 
oat Sy natok pasretenet. Spe eee Sey. 
ered back. into medieval ignorance. 

For a little while the. Netherlands hina 
with industry and trade, and Dutch seamen 
opened to Amsterdam and An the mar- 
kets of America and (Continued in aakow' 
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SILENT ORATORY HELPS THE 
- CONGRESSMAN ‘AT HOME: 
The “Congressional Record”. Bulges With. Pages of 

~ Speeches Never Delivered and With Bad Poetry 


“Snoring Placidly in the Cloakroom.” 


By CARSON C._HATHAWAY 
CONGRESSMAN is always 


country deserves a monument. ‘ But 
let us build such monuments to our 


A 





wrong. When he engi ] 
an appointment he makes one 
- temporary friend and six per- 
manent enemies.. If he contributes to 
2 fund he is accused of buying the 
election; if he does. not, he is called 
a tightwad. Some one should rise 
in his defense—particularly on the 
question of talk. 

The chances are about seven to 
three that at any election the people 
will choose a lawyer who hag talked 
vigorously alk his life. They have 
the whole alphabet to choose from, 
but the butcher, the baker and the 
electric light man have no chance. 
Lawyer Brown is literally pushed 
into the District of Columbia. When 
he arrives he does not begin to talk. 
He merely jets nature take its 
course. Silence may be -golden, but 
it in not Congressional. 

A member may begin talking as 
soon as Congress convenes, continu- 


ing up to the hour of adjournment, 


and merely be classed as a necessary 
‘evil; but let him avail himself of 
the aficient and honorable custom of 
inserting in the Record something 


he did not say on the floor, and the : 


anvil chorus swings into action. 

Congress adjourned at 3 P: M. on 
July 3, 1926. But something more 
than the fall of the gavel was needed 
to. make the talking. cease. The 
Record hag since carried more than 
a hundred orations that were never 
orated, covering almost every variety 
of subject. Many others were in- 
serted during the session. 

Before passing final judgment, it 
_may be well to learn what the Con- 
_gressmen talk about, and why. The 
Record is usually filled with a 
monotonous succession. of debates, 
roli-calis and objections; but more 
vivid language is possible when there 
is ne one to answer, and in the “ex- 
tension of remarks” a Congressmali 
Picks his pet -subject and talks to 
his heart’s content. The subject 
matter thus becomes the most inter- 
esting in the entire Record. 


Members Must Hasten Home 


When Congress adjourns, the 
members must hasten home to 
mend political fences. It is con- 
venient to take along quantities of 
Government documents to/prove that 
the work of the wanderers’ has not 
been in vain. So thé largest single 
item of the multitudinous “leaves to 
print” deals with political “prog- 
ress.” The “ins” point with pride 
and the “outs” view with alarm. 
As a climax to one discussion, Rep- 
resentative Thomas of . Oklahoma, 
after quoting a long array of au- 
Yhorities who say that “our civiliza- 
tion is breaking down,” that “the 
Constitution is being abandoned” and 
that “our Government is enmeshed 
in its own red tape,” concludes with 
the cheering news, “I have not lost 
faith, I still have confidence, I am 
not ready to admit that genius, val- 
or, patriotism, brains, brawn and 
ability. will ever permit the old ship 


diers of the World War. Mr. Up- 
shaw protests that “every man, black 
or white, who offered his life for our 


def: 8, not as white soldiers or 
black soldiers, not as Northern sol- 
diers or Southern soldiers, but as 
American soldiers of our common 
flag.” x 

Then the session’s end furnishes a 
convenjent time for a Congressman 
to make a “report to the voters.” 
Why they should do so is explained 
by Mr. Jacobstein of New York: 
“One way to counteract widespread 
apathy and indifference is to stimu- 


Jate in each individdal citizen a 
keener tuterest in the business“vf 
Congress. For this reason I began 
three years ago to present to the 
citizens of my district. a condensed 
report of each Congressional session 
and of my personal voting record.” 

Two of the three present Congress- 
women issued similar reports in the 
form of “extended remarks.” Con- 
sidering the fur that used to fly over 
women’s rights, it is noteworthy that 
the Record now contains very few 
refererices to the subject; but Con- 
gressman Hammer of North Carolina 
warns the women to vote, in order 
that “our whole structure of democ- 
racy may not be hurled over tha 
precipice.” =~ 

Every so often a Congressman 

a Congressman’s friend or somebody 
else’s friend delivers a public ad- 
dress—at some commencement or 
Fourth of July celebration. The 





told of the mother who disciplined 
her daughter by pouring hot sealing 
wax in her ears and of the woman 
who converted her daughter into an 
hysteric by locking her in the base- 
ment because the girl had. difficulty 
with her algebra. Congressman Up- 
shaw records’ a public address in 
which he boasted: “I recently 
spoke to 2,000 men, not one of 
whom got up and left before I 
finished.’’ He added that they were 
in a Federal prison. 


Pages of Blank Verse 


The Record is filled with some of 
the worst poetry in existence. Back 
in 1884 a legislator fairly exploded 
because a Congressman obtained 
‘leave to print remarks and then in- 
serted fourteen and a half pages of 
very blank verse filled with refer- 
ences to Elysian Fields, Piutonian 
plains and other localities of similar 
legislative importance. 





If a Congressman could be con- 


tent with reciting the ‘‘Bivouac of 
the Dead," or with telling the world 
fhat he ig the master of his fate and 
the captain of his soul, as most of 
them do, it would be tragedy 
enough; but when they attempt to 
paraphrase alleged poetry to fit the 
farm situation or the tariff, it is 
small wonder that a movement is 
started tO restrict the extension of 
remarks. 


A Congressman exudes State pride. 











Representative from the land of 
péaches exclaims: 
‘There are no skies like Southern 


skies ss ‘ 
And there are no eyes tike South- 
ern eyes. ‘ 


Most of the extensions deal with 
a single subject, but sometimes there 
is a dish.of legislative hash. such as 
was recently served. by, a member 
who discussed in one brief, silent 


relief, a negro: university, aviation 
and the invaluable services of a Re- 
publican Congressman. The oratory 
glistens with remarkable ideas: 
*‘I was not born a Democrat."’ 
‘"The Sixty-ninth Congress, like all 


stitutional lawyer.’’ “ 

**T have not sat with my hands in 
my lap.”* ? 

“I leave off where I began.”’ 

The discussions include Philippine 
independence, prohibition and the 


“He Merely Lets Nature Take Its Course.” i 


wickedness of the national capital— 
“‘Washington should ‘be the coun- 
try’s model of righteousness rather 
than its Sodom of ungodliness.’’ 
Residents of the city, recalling noth- 
ing more exciting than a sparrow 
fight in Lafayette Park, are duly/ 
Congressman Tilson of Connecti- 
cut expresses the real purpose of 
the majority of the remarks when 
he says in one of his own: “‘The 
truth is\that politics can never be 
adjourned."’ 








Looking Down Park Avenue to Where “The City Under One Roof” Extends on Either Side. 


CITY UNDER ONE ROOF EXTENDS BORDERS ~ 


Unique Grand. Central Group, With Its Underground 
Connections, Becoming a Self-Sufficient Centre 


By ROY MASON 


IGHT in the centre of New 
' York stands a group of con- 
nected buildings that are 
_ unique in the world’s history. 
A man born in one of these buildings 
could live, carry on a large busi- 
- hess and enjoy life’s comforts and 
luxuries without ever emerging from 
beneath a roof. The greatest single 
unit of buildings that has. ever ex- 
isted in any age, it\ realizes H. G. 
Wells's dream of a self-contained city 
as he described it years ago in his 
prophetic novel, "‘When the Sleeper 
Wakes.” 3 
The unique group consists of 
Grand Central Terminal and the 
buildings which:can be reached from 
this massive central structure with-, 
out setting foot outdoors, In this 
unit may be found every kind of 
food and clothing a huinan being 
needs, great banks, restaurants, 
stores of all descriptions, gymna- 
siums, swimming pools and even pic- 
ture -galleries. It contains world- 
famous chefs, renowned orchestras, 
roof gardens and one of the largest 
ballrooms in the world. But all thie 
has grown up so gradually before 
the eyes of New York's citizens that 
they have not realized the wonder 
that is in their midst. 


Homes for 15,000 


This unit, including only the com- 
municating structures, contains 
dwelling facilities for 15,000 people 
and literally acres of office space 
where more than 25,000 people actu- 
ally go to work every business day. 
There are 10,000 employes in the 
Grand Central Station. 
éonsists of the station itself, eleven 
office buildings, a college club and 
four hotels, and there is being added 
to it one of the-largest office build- 
ings in the world. This is the new 
Graybar Building, which is rising 
rapidly between Forty-third and For- 
ty-fourth Streets, Lexington Avenue 
and Depew Place. It will be com- 
pleted. by April 1 next and will add 
office. facilities for 13,500 more peo- 
ple, bringimg the total daily popula- 
tion of this Grand Central Terminal 
unit up to more than 60,000 souls. 

The Graybar Building will have a 
forty-foot concourse from Lexington 
Avenue running into the main level 
of the Grand Central Station and 
forming its eastern approach. It will 
also connect with the station’s sub- 
urban level and will have a passage- 

through the Grand Central Post- 
office Building to Forty-fifth Street, 
making a northern approach to the 
station for passengers, a convenience 
hitherto lacking. 


The unit, 


The other office buildings included 
in the unit are: 


Grand Central Terminal Office 
Building. 

Equitable .Trust Building, 347 
Madison Avenue. 

Vanderbilt Concourse Building, 
52 Vanderbilt. Avenue: 
Vanderbilt Building, 
Forty-sécond Street. 


51 East 


, 41 East Forty- ~ 


second Street. 

National City Bank Building, 17 
East Forty-second Street. 

Carbon and Carbide Building, 30 
East Forty-second Street. 

Heckscher Office Building, 50 
East Forty-second Street. 


tion to the hundreds of others who 
use its facilities every day. The 
four hotets are the Belmont, the 
biitmore, -the. Commodore and the 
Roosevelt: These huge hostelries 
Lave altogether 5,900 rooms and ac- 
commodate an average population of 
considerably more than 12,000 peo- 
people. Piled one on top of another 
the buildings. would reach 96 stories 
up into the air. 

But 5 ste net Oe euch the pneu 
who live and work there that make 
up the population of this unique 
unit as the tens of thousands- of 
transients: who throng it daily. A 


a 


of connected buildings even more 
marvelous is. that the grefter part 
of the vast unit is superimposed over 
two levels of railroad tracks which 
measure nearly thirty-four miles in 
length. On the lower or suburban 
level there are 62 separate tracks 
and on the upper level there are 66. 
There are 42 tracks in all, with pas- 
senger platforms, 66 storage tracks, 
12 for locomotives, 4 for the express 
company, 2 for baggage and 2 for 
mail : 


“The average New Yorker is proba- 
bly not aware that a train can come 
into the Grand Central Station and 


The Scene Before “The City Under. One Roof” Was Built. 


Pershing Square Building, 100 
East Forty-second Street. 


Bowery Savings Bank Building, - 


110 East Forty-second Street. 

Grand Central. Branch of the 
New York City Postoffice, 452 
Lexington Avenue. 


If these eleven office buildings just 
as they now stand were piled on top 
of-one another they would reach up 
181 stories into the air.. Add the 
thirty stories of the Graybar Build- 
ing and the. total would be 214. 

The college club in this unit is 
the Yale Club at 50 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue. Jt is twenty-one stories high 
and has 160 bedrooms and more than 
a hundred resident members in addi- 


“ 


recent census shows that the -pas- 
sengers. who take trains from the 
Grand -Central Terminal average 
more than 3,400,000 a month, or 
something like 110,000 a day. This 
figure includes actual travelers only; 
not counting all those who come ‘to 
see friends off or to meet them and 
all those who pass through this great 
terminal in the course of their daily 
business. When one considers the 
patrons of all the restaurants and 
tea rooms, the callers at the hotels 
and those who go there to dance, the 
transient population. of the unit can- 
not be far from .a quarter of a mil- 
lion souls. 

A fact that makes this aggregation 


turn all the way around on a loop 
that runs below the Yale Club and 
the Biltmore Hotel, the station and 
the Hotel Commodore, through the 
property wheré the Graybar Build- 

is now rising and underneath the 
Post Office Building. ._ This loop is 
used for switching chiefly, but it is 
an additionally astonishing fact that 
it is physically possible to turti a 
train around sight in the centre of 
New York. ; 

All “of these trains, concourses, 
hotels, office buildings, waiting 
rooms, lobbies and stores. can be 
reached on foot indoors from the 
main hall of the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. Underground passages, to- 


gether with the Forty-second Street 
shuttle subway, form the connecting 
links which bind these buildings to- 
gether. If one should include in this 


unit the buildings to which one could. 


ride as well as those one can reach 
on foot, without going outdoors; 
there would be scarcely any local 
limit. Ramifications spread out like 
® great octopus all over New York: 


A man ¢living in any of the four. 


hotels or in the Yale Club, for “in- 
stance, can go downtown to his of- 
fice in Wall Street or as far uptown 
as 2424 Street without even ventur- 
ing outdoors. 


The value of being able to remain. - 
indoors in bad weather is incalculable ~ 


in such a city as New York. In 
Summer the light marble corridors 


which are the Grand Central’s ten- - 


tacles are a cool refuge from the 
blazing sun. In Winter they are 
warm and a welcome protection from 
icy blasts. They can accommodate 
great crowds. The Grand Central 
Station is considéred one.of the best 


designed buildings for its purposes in * 


the world. 
A Second.Story Ramp 


The addition of the Graybar Build- 
ing is not the only increase planned 
in the facilities of this unit?” A sec- 
ond-story ramp for motor traffic will 
be erected all the way around the 
Grand Central Terminal, on a level 


with and forming a continuation of - 


that which now crosses Forty-second 
Street, and will descend to the street 
level at Park Avenue and Forty- 
sixth. Twenty stories are to be 
added within five years to the eight- 
story building at Forty-fifth Street 
and Lexington Avenue, which is now 
the Grand Central branch of the 
New York Postoffice. The two. plots 
due north of the Grand Central Ter- 
minal will also ultimately be built 
upon. : 

The assessed value of the land oc- 
cupied by the buildings in the unit 
reaches the impressive figure of 
$52,245,000, and the buildings them- 
selves are assessed at $57,535,000. 
This makes the total assessed value 
of the Iand and improvements $100,- 
780,000, exclusive of the Graybar 


Building and the other bite ge 3 


improvements. 
One of the “things that give this 


land and these buildings their great. ~ 


value is their central location,..not 
only as regards the city, but in rela- 
tion to the nation as a whole. Every 
building in the unit ts actually less 
than twenty-four hours away from 
two dozen of this country’s most im- 
portant manufacturing centres. 


“ 
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CLEOPATRA LURES THE HISTORIAN AN EW 


LEOPATRA, Queen of Egypt. 
still exerts her fascination: 
Her latest devotees are the! 
historiang, who are paying her 
renewed attention and trying to dis- 
pel some of the mystery that sur- 
‘rounds her life. The historians dif- 
fer widely in appraising Cleopatrs, 
and some of them are not ready to 
accept the ancient traditions which 
eredit the Queen with supreme 
beauty and a charm that won the 
hearts of alfmen. But all agree that 
Cleopatra is a ‘fascinating subject. 
After 2,000 years they wonder what 
she was really like. 
it was reported the other day that 
Cleopatra had been found in a vault 
beneath the courtyard of the Na- 
tional Library in Paris, her mummy 
_ having been brought there by Na- 
poleon as part of the spoils of “his 
Egyptian campaign. There - seems 
little likelihood that the story has 
any foundation_in fact. Cleopatra, 
for one thing, is supposed to have 
been buried with Antony, according 
to Greek rites, which did not allow 
embalming. But the mummy inci- 
dent serves to throw up in sudden 
Sharp relief the fact of this new 
interest. 


The Accounts: Conflict 

‘The tradition of Cleopatra's magical 
beauty and charm has been handed 
down through the ages. As to her 
beauty, accounts conflict. but no one 
has ever attempted to disprove the 
fact that in her resided an almost 
unbelievable power of prrescemesy 
Even ber most vehement detractors 
confess, by the very force of thelr | 
vondemnation, that here was 4 wo- | 
man to be reckoned with; a woman; 
capable of turning the world upside | 
down and of capturing in the insidi- | 
ous web of her fascination men who 
were popularly esteemed only a lit- 
tle lower than the gods—men in; 
whose hands lay the shaping of the 
destinies of nations. 

Yet what she looked like nobody | 
knows with any certainty. Mystery ! 
enshrouds this Queen, giving to her | 
memory a baffling kinship with the? 
Sphinx, What was the color of her | 


4 


eyes, the hue of her skin? We do! 


not know. Was she biond or bru- 
nette? .Was she large or small, 
plump’ or slender? The answers 
are unsatisfactory. Historians have 
vainly tried to reconstruct her. each 
after his own notion of probability, 
often warped by prejudice. The re- 
sult is a curious maze of contradic- 
tions,-out of which the modern world 


again essays to lure a portrait that; 


shall 
rest. 


satisfy, setting curiosity. at 


Modern Students Try to Solve Mystery of 
Egyptian Queeh’s Charm and Influence 


Left— 
Cleopatra 
and 
Caesar. 


Cleopatra by a 
Modern Artist. 


\ 


One modern, looking back into the 
mists of time. sees rising before him 
a woman whom he describes as 
“physically perfect”; a woman who 
“retained he: vigor and apparently 
her beauty to the time of her death, 
when she was nearly 40 years old.” 
Another calls her “this beautiful 
fiend,” not agreeing with the ancient 
Dion Cassius, who declared that she 
was “splendid to hear and see,” but 
no doubt sadly shaking his head over 
the latter’x: “Capable of conquering 


the hearts which had resisted most 
obstinately the influence of love and 
those which had been frozen by 
age.” Some one the other day de- 
clared very positively that Cleopatra 
had bright green eyes, ebony hair 
and extremely: small feet. ; 

Cicero detested her because, it is 
to be feared, she rather snubbed him 
during her Roman residence; bui he 
does net offer the assertion that she 
wad ugly. Many men who wielded 
pens capable of producing a faithful 
portrait of this-tempestuous and pro- 
foundly influential woman knew 
Cleopatra; ‘yet from not one of them 
have we obtained such a portrait. 
It was only afterward that-men be- 
gan to speculate, gazing hack upon 
a long completed drama. 

One of the most recent of the ef- 
forts was made by Arthur Weigall 
a few years ago in his “Life and 
Times of Cleopatra,” which, if it 
often seems pleatiing a case, yet 
achieves the thrall of a well-con- 
ceived romantic novel. Admitting 
that the materials necessary for 
Cleopatra’s resuscitation are meager, 
and that “one is_forced to call in the 
| Partial assistance of the imagination 
lin the effort to-rebuild once more 


that body which has been so long 
dissolved in Egyptian dust,” he pro- 
ceds to give us his conception, ‘based 
on “a calculated likelihood” : 

“The features of her face seem to 
have been strongly molded, although 
the general effect given is that of 
smaliness and delicacy. Her nose was 
aquiline and prominent, the nostrils 
being sensitive and having an ap- 
pearance of good breeding. Her 
mouth was beautifully formed, the 
lips appearing to be finely chiseled. 
Her ‘eyes were large and well placed, 
her eyebrows delicately penciled. The 
contour of her cheek and chin was 
charmingly rounded, softening thus 
the lines of her clear-cut features. 

“It is probable that she was very 
small in build. * * * One imagines 
her to have been in appearance a 
small, graceful woman, prettily 
rounded rather than slight; white- 
skinned, dark-haired and dark-eyed; 
beautiful, and yet by no means a 
perfect. type of beanty. Her voice is 
said to have been her most powerful 
weapon, for by the perfection of its 
modulations it was at all times won- 
derfully persuasive and seductive. 
* -* © With“her small hands she 
tossed about her the fabric of her 


complex -circumstances like a mantle 
of light and darkness.” ; 

In-the popular mind Cleopatra if 
generally conceived of as thoroughly 
Egyptian; and yet the report of anv 
tiquity agrees in an assurance that 
ahe did not have a drop of Egyptian 
blood in her veins. According to ac- 
counts that cannct be held other 
than authentic; she was by direct 
descent Macedonian, one of the Ptol- 
emies, and therefore she was prob- 
ably “not darker than a Greek.” Nor 
can we suppose her to have pos- 
sessed any of the Egyptian traits of 
face and body conventionalized in 
thousands _of statues and stone 
carvings. 

Her, Marvelous Versatility 

Her capital was Alexandrja, which 
WAS 80 little: Egyptian that few of - 
its inhabitants are said ever io have 
pénetrated into the heart of Egypt 
proper. - It seems very likely that 
Cleopatra herself had never looked 
upon the Pyramids until with Caesar 
she explored the Nile. Alexandria 
was essentially a Greek city—per- 
haps still more essentially a cosmo- 
politan city—closely wedded in its 
commercial and political interests 
with ‘the rest of the known world. 


And Alexandria’s Queen caught up to 
a fine synthesis that understanding 
of the ways and aims of men which 
made the city of the delta a power, 
Rome's most formidable rival. 

One phase of her marvelous ver- 
satility is sketched by Plutarch, who 
alludes to her gift of languages. 
“She could easily turn her tongue,” 
he says, “like a many-stringed in- 
strument, to any language that she 
Pleased. She had very seldom need 
of an interpreter for her communi- 
cation with foreigners, but she an- 
swered most men by herself, namely, 
Ethiopians, Troglodytes, Hebrews, 
Arabs, Syrians, Medes and Par- 
thians. She is said to- have learned 
the language of many other peoples, 
though the kings, her predecessors, 
had not even taken the pains to learn 
the Egyptian tongue.” 

Politically this must have been a 
great asset to Cleopatra, though, of 
course, it would require consider- 
ably more than linguistic fluency to 
subjugate Caesars. 

Plutarch, who lived long after her 
and 80 had never seen Cleopatra with 
his own eyes, is inclined to: accept 
the then current opinion that her 
“actual beauty was not in itself so 











remarkable that none could be com- 
pared with her, or that no one could 
see her without being struck by it; 
but the contact of her presence,” he 
goes on to say, “was irresistible. The 
attraction of her person, joining with 
the charm of her conversation and 
the character that attended all she 
said and did, was something be- 
witching.” % 

Of bewiltchment Josephus. gives 
testimony also. This historian con- 
sidered Cleopatra a “wicked crea- 
ture,” an extravagant woman, ‘“‘who 
was 4 slave to her lusts,” and has, 
indeed, no good word to speak in 
her behalf. “As for Antony,” Jo- 
sephus observes, “he was so en- 
tirely overcome by this woman that 
one would not think her conversa- 
tion only could do it, but. that he 
was some way or other bewitched to 
do whatsoever she would have him.” 

There seems to have been in Cleo- 
patra, Queen of Egypt, an almost 
fabulous fullness -of life and inex- 
haustible richness of personality. 
This alone: accounts-for the manner 
_in which, dominating so many pages 
of history, she has lived on, vivid 
and undimmed, to this day. Per- 
fection of physical beauty alone has 
never seemed able to survive in 
such_completeness the lapse of cen- 
turies,. 

The Fabled Helen 

_True, there was fllustrious Helen 
ot Troy. She may. be thought of as 
possessing beauty to a devastating 
degree—and little else; yet it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether she had 


any personal hand in the war.that' 


made Homer famous; whether, in 
fact, she ever got to Troy at all; the 
probabilities are that she was side- 
tracked in Egypt and that her run- 
away liaison was merely used by the 
pstute politicians as a pretext to 
make men fight. Another ‘case in 
point is that of the Empress Theo- 
dora—a woman of ravishing beauty, 
arid one who'was far more actually 
involved in State affairs, yet whose 
renown today id less than that of 
Cleopatra because, one must con- 
clude, hér appeal to men was less 
animatingly vital. - 
Nothing ‘short of bewitchment, 
then, in its'’subtlest and most in- 
sidious aspect, can have been Cleo- 
patra's gift. She never depended 
upon intermediaries, but always 
strove to mpst shoes she wished to 
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influence face to face. With the 
genius of her nature in direct play 
upon its subject, she was sure of re: 
sults—a ritual that failed her only 
at the very last. This all but super- 
nal charm is known in modern par- 
lance as “sex appeal.” ; 

It is Shakespeare who, if he can 
scarcely be said to have done full 
justice by her in his 
“Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” touched 
the secret spring of 
this woman’s 
greatness, 

Age cannot with- 
er her, nor 
custom stale 

Her infinite va- 
riety. * © * 

That haunting 
phrase, “her infi- 
nite variety,” is 
nearly as famous 
as the personality 
that inspired _ it. 
To Cleopatra it be- 
longs, peculiarly, 

Her 
nature was 980 
many-sided that in 
every circumstance 
of life she was 
ready with just 
the fine nuance of 
adjustment -calcu- 
lated to serve her 
ends. 

By way of illus- 
trating this rare 
gift, picture 
Egypt's Queen ata ~ 
few of the supreme 
moments of her 
career. She wasa 
girl of 20, “artless 
and simple,” as 
some believe, 
though certainly 
deep, already, in 
the meshes of regal 
destiny. Driven from.the throne by 
supporters of her brother, Ptolemy 
Dionysius, with whom she had joint- 
ly ruled, Cleopatra was striving to 
piece together some sort of resistance 
when Julius Caesar sailed into the 
harbor. In the name of the Roman 
Senate that ‘seasoned conqueror sum- 
moned both Cleopatra and her broth- 
er to appear before him that he might 
judge the dispute. ‘Young Ptolemy 
answered the summons at once in 
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First Meeting of Anthony and Cleopatra. 


By Gustave Wertheimer. 


person, backed by his shfewd ad- 


visers...But Cleopatra was more re- 
sourceful. 

Knowing that her brother was .es- 
tablished in the palace, where Caesar 
had settled for a luxurious season, 
she reasoned, intuitively, that the 
success of her cause would depend 
largely upon the style of her advent. 


In Despair, Cleopatra Holds the Asp to Her Bosom. 


Instead, therefore, of going to Alex- 
andria in the conventional way, pre- 
ceded by Ministers of State, she 
landed with a single attendant, Apol- 
lodorus, who was bidden to wrap her 
into a bundle and carry her to 
Caesar, pretending that he was a 
messenger bearing tribute from the 
absent Queen. 

The manner of Apoliodorus’s gain- 
ing admittance to the palace is some- 
what glossed over by the historians, 


but in due course he stood before the 

ruler of the world, who watched with 

curiosity: while the fastenings of this 

strange bundle were being loosed. 

Many are the accounts of what 

transpired, these again testifying to 

the opulence of Cleopatra’s nature, 

since she: made her impact upon 
men’s minds in such diverse ways. 

One account nar- 

rates Caesar's as- 

tonishment when 

the “disheveled lit- 

tle Queen” was re- 

vealed, smiling up 

at him out of a 

rumpled nest. of 


blankets and bed-. 


ding. Another— 
that of a recent 
enthusiastic biog- 
rapher who con- 
siders Cleopatra 
“the. world’s most 
famous. beauty”— 
reads as follows: 
“Clad in raiment 
of which the least 
said the most de- 
scriptive, she lay 


convolu- 


prise. She romped, with her “art- 


less simplicity,” into the aging hero's. 


heart. James Anthony Froude, one 
of the little Queen's modern detrac- 
tors, whose meticulous determination 
it is to exalt Caesar, sees fit to dis- 
miss Cleopatra with a paltry foot- 
note in very small type. 

“Roman scandal,” he urges, “dis- 
covered afterward that Caesar had 
been fascinated by the charms of 
Cleopatra and allowed his politics to 
be influenced by a love affair. * * * 
An amour may have been an acci- 
dent of his presence in Alexandria. 
But to suppose that such a person 
as Caesar, with the concerns of the 
world upon his hands, would have 
allowed his public action to be gov- 
erned by a connection with a loose 
girl is to make too large a demand 
upon human credulity, nor is it likely 
that, in a situation of so much dan- 
ger and difficulty as that in which 
he found himself, he would have 
added to his embarrassments by in- 
dulging in an intrigue.” 

She Captivated Caesar 
Likely or not, it remains the con- 
sensus of opinion that Cleopatra had 
completely her way with Caesar, be- 
coming the mother of his child, who 
was named Caesarion. One chron- 
icler portrays with considerable im- 


- | agination and tenderness the young 


tal fabrics roge the 
delicate and rav- 
ishing form of the 
most beautiful wo- 
man of the East~ 
ern world, even as 


In any event, the 
device proved high- 
ly effective. Says 
our ever-resource- 
ful Plutarch: 
“Caesar was first 
captivated by this 
proof of Cleopatra’s bold wit and 
was afterward so overcome by the 
charm of her society that he made a 
reconciliation between her and her 
brother. But far more than that 
compromising return to joint rule of 
Egypt was to grow out of the piquant 
episode of the bundle. 

Cleopatra, though only a girl, did 
not lose any time in estimating the 
precise vulnerability of this great 
man her. csarm had taken by sur- 


mother caressing the royal babe at 
her breast (she was later to bear 


three children by Mare Antony). In ~ 


this boy, most historians report, 
Cleopatra saw a powerful link with 
Rome; and she is said to have laid, 
then and there, the foundation of 
the mighty Roman Empire of the 
future. Dreaming, yet always adroitly 
planning, too, Cleopatra visioned_her- 
self the Empress of the world. 

Then picture her in Rome, whither 
she journeyed upon the departing 
heels of Caesar. Her position was a 
trifle unstable. This was by no 
means one of the brilliant epochs; 
yet it served to reveal astonishing 
fresh traits of. character. She lived 
fn modest seclusion in a villa pro- 
vided by Caesar, and, indifferent to 
the chatter of Roman tongues, bided 


F 


her time. It began to look as: if ™ 


Caesar's ambitions (which she may 
be thought of as having largely in- 
fluenced while he was with her, in 
Alexandria) were on the point of 
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By ARTHUR N.. CHAMBERLAIN 
IX years ago when the sport- 
ing world was watching Amer- 


ican athietes win the Olympic | 


games at Antwerp, the gate- 
keeper at the competitors’ entrance 
halted a lithe, symmetrical young 
woman whose white silk dress barely 
came below -her knees. Courteously 
but firmly he said that before she 
“entered he must see her ticket, 

The girl, conscious perhaps that 

she. had just added the Olympic 

‘tennis titles to -a long string of 
others, drew herself up - haughtily 
and glanced scornfully at the gate- 
man. “Moi? Je suis la grande 
Lengien,” she said. Thus rebuked, 
the guardian of the portal bowed 
low, begged the great Lengien’s par- 
don for not having recognized her 
and humbly asked that she have the 
goodness to enter, 

Next month the great Lengien will 
come to America for a second time, 
bringing her mother, a maid and a 
new and gorgeous wardrobe. But 
whereas on her first trip five years 
ago she came as France’s last sport- 


'- ing ace (it was not long after Car- 


pentier’s disastrous encounter with 
Dempsey), she arrives: now to dem- 
onstrate as a professional the skill 
that for so many years enabled her 
to rule the world of women’s ama- 
teur tennis. 

Her change from amateur to pro- 
fessional status, if not made in ex- 
actly the grand manner, was at least 
sensational and maintained her repu- 
tation as the sporting celebrity who 
commanded the greatest amount of 
publicity in the world. In a way she 
had not done well at Wimbledon this 
year,-for illness forced her to with- 
draw from the singles and +o re- 
linquish the title she had held con- 
tinyodsly since 1919, except in 1924, 
when illness also forced her to with- 

draw from the tournament. 


She Kept the Queen Waiting 


Otherwise this year she had had 
her moment. She kept the Queen of 


Engiand and an immense gathering} 


of tennis enthusiasts waiting in im- 
patient suspense. and the all-power- 
ful committee that rules Wimbledon 
tennis was likewise in agonized ap- 
prehension. Furthermore, when she 
said she was indisposed the com- 
mittee had to excuse her as they 
would have had to excuse a royal 
‘personage. So to quote The London 
Daily News: “By being indigposed 
Suzanne has created a. bigger. sen- 


sation than if Poincaré had publicly: 


embraced Caitllaux.” 
This incident probably ~had a 
* pretty direct bearing on Suzanne's 


‘that - the 





LAUNCHES A NEW. CAREER 
As a Professional, the Volatile Frenchwoman Begins a Novel Experi-- 
- ment in a Game That Is Now Almost Wholly Amateur | 


~ 

professionals in most-tines of sport 
mingie without any. uneasiness, But 
if ehé goes to Engiand she is likely 
to find the doors of many houses 
|} where-as an amateur she was. an 
honored guest closed to her. The 
“same.is more or less true in other 
parts of Burope. 

The line between amateur and pro- 
fessional was strikingly brought out 


‘| @ year ago when the writer was play- 


ing at one’ of: the English clubs on 


.| the Riviera. A well-known man who 


had deserted the amateur for the 
professional ranks was giving a 
series of exhibitions at various clubs 
‘along the Mediterranean. Our two 
best players refused to meet him in 
an exhibition -match because he was 
a  professional,- even though the 
meeting would be entirely informal, 





such matters, and 
the British are a 
loyal people. — The 
first result was ~ 
that Suzanne went 
back- to Paris 
without being pre- 
sented.at the Brit- 
ish court, and with 
a magnificent cos- 
tume. especially 
created for the oc- — 
casion still un- 
worn. The second 
result was a fairly 
strong intimation 
from the Wimble- 
don committee . 
incident 
must not be _re- 


Thus having fo- 
cused attention 
upon herself, the 
tennis prima don- 
na abandoned the 
ranks of amateur 
lawn tennis play- 
ers by accepting 
an offer from C. 
Cc. Pyle to make a 
four months’ exhi- 
bition ‘tour in the United States, 
Canada and Cuba.- Her contract is 
reported.to have callef for a cash 
payment of $50,000 and 50 per cent. 
of the gate receipts, and is expected 
to net Suzanne about $200,000. - 
There was no hypocrisy in the rea-+ 
sons advanced by her for becoming 
a professional. She did not say she 
wanted to better the standard of wo- 
men’s tennis by allowing as many 
people as possible to see her play. 
Some of her friends advanced this 
reason for her. But Mile. Lengien 
herself said frankly that she had 
made the choice with full knowledge 
of the consequences; that she made 
it because she “likes things de luxe, 
and with the franc where it is it is 
not easy for French people to live de 
fuxe.” She added that she expected 
to have a lot of fun and see a lot of 
the world on her exhibition tours. 
Many people, however, think that 
MBe. Lengien has not fully realized 
the consequences of the change. 
Among them are some of the lead- 
ing tennis players.of this country, 
both men and women. One of them 
pointed out that so far the press had 
failed to emphasize the alteration in 
the player’s social status that follows 
a transition from the amateur to the 
professional ranks. 
This does not apply so much to the 


eh be enn eh ee, 
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object being to let the club members 
witness some first-class tennis. 

The’ visiting professional was con- 
sequently forced to play the club 
professional, and since the latter, 
although a good.teacher, was. en- 
tirely too slow for anything like 
first-class competitive tennis, the re- 
sult-was hardly encouraging. What 
Mille. Lenglen’and her manager hope 
for is that an open tournament may 
be arranged in which she could meet 
our best amateurs. 

This hope seems doomed to disap- 
fointment. The United States Lawn 
Tennis Association has always stren- 
uously opposed any idea of this sort, 
and there seems ho reason for sup- 
posing. that any of our leading 
women amateurs will be allowed to 
meet Suzanne on her forthcoming 
tour. 

An Arrogant Ruler 

There will not be, perhaps, any 
great desire on the part of our best 
players to help Mile. Lenglen out in 
her new venture, for she has always 
been an arrogant ruler, whose sub- 
jects have been in a constant state of 
rebellion. Mrs. Mallory, for in- 
stance, has never forgotten that day 
five years ago at Forest Hills when 
the French player, on the brink of 
defeat, was: seized with illness and 
walked off the Court coughing hys- 





United States, where amateurs and 


terically. The Mallory-Lengien feud 








dates back even before Forest Hills, 
to early in the Summer of that year, 
when the pair met at Paris and 
Suzanne -won 6—2, 6—3, largely be- 
cause Mrs..Mallory netted the ball 
thirty-seven times in the two sefa. 
Her Game With Tilden 


“This was the-first match between 
the pair, and ‘before it was played 
not- only Suzanne, but “Papa” and 
“Mamma” Lengien were ina highly 
nervous state. ‘For une thing, they 
had been. watching Tilden’s daily 
practice with Mrs. Mallory, and the 
marked improvement it brought to 
her game. Tilden, largely ‘for the 
benefit of Mile. Lengien, I imagine, 
allowed’Mrs, Mallory to win two or 
three games of each set. One after- 
noon Tilden and Léengien went on the 
court for a practice get. Our na- 


tonal champion then conclusively 


proved what the 
world’s chanipion 
man tennis player 

‘ could do. to the 
best woman player 

~ by taking the set 
* at love without the 
slightest exertion. 
For the ‘first 
three games of the 


she 


slackened her ef- 
forts and several 
times asked Tilden 
to give her thirty 
each game. But 
he jokingly in- 
sisted she was too 
good a player to 
receive any such 
handicap and 
played out the set. 
So far as I know 
they never played 
again, either with 
or without a handi- 
cap. 

Just before her 
first meeting with 
Mrs. Mallory Mlle. 
Lenglen was forced 


to lie down for a while, and M: 
Lengien walked up and down behind 
the grand stand court trembling with 


len-Wills match on the Riviera tast 
Winter until they made it seem more 
like a gladitorial combat than a game 
between two amateur tennis players. 

_A 00d deal of the talk was for 
the benefit of the ;Riviera hotel 
keepers, and also for the organizers 
of. the Cariton-tournament, in which 
the two met. But Lengien showed 


sold for $100,000. All motion-picture 
concerns were then admitted on an 
equal footing. 

If the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association refuses to sanction an 
open tournament in which our best 
women players. could ‘meet Mile. 
Lenglen, there are two or three girls 
on the Pacific Coast, who formerly 
ranked in the first ten and are ‘now 
professionals, against whom she 
might play. The visitor is such a 
drawing card that the public prob- 
ably would come again and again to 
see her play, even against. the same 
Player, if the latter were good 
enough to make the match at all 
in , 


‘For the six-time holder of the wo- 
men's singles championship at Wim- 
bledon is undeniably the most spec- 
tacular woman player. of all time. 
She has great natural nervous en- 
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MIGHTY ADIRONDACKS CALL TO THE CITIES 
Great Army of Tourists Has 


Trekked: Northward to the 
Alluring Mountains 


By STEUART M. EMERY 


‘OT only the eyes of -vacation- 
ists but those of the country 
at large are turned this Sum- 


mer more than ever before} 


upon the Adirondack Moutains—that 
alluring area of shining lakes and 
wilderness in the heart of New York 
State. The President of the United 
States is resting thers amid the green 
expanse of forest, and now there is 
talk of setting aside a Summer home 
for the Governor, By rail and motor 
throngs have been pouring into the 
Adirondacks each week,- some of 
them drawn by the desire to follow 
the Chief Executive's example and 
others simply as a part of the ever- 
increasing ‘army of peoplé who have 
discovered the lure of the region. 
The Adirondack rush has been on all 
Summer and is still on. 

More magnificent scenery of moun- 
tain and forest can hardly be found 
anywhere in America to surpass the 
Adirondacks. -Also, there are few 
regions richer in interesting lore. 
The Adirondack Park, as defined by 
the State Conservation law, contains 
an expanse of 3,813,564 a¢res or 
3,177 square miles. The six coun- 
ties of Hamilton, Herkimer, Essex, 
Franklin, St. Lawrence and Warren 
are either wholly contained within its 
borders. or contribute a part of it. 
Half of the park is owned by the 
State, a quarter bylumber companies 
and the remainder by private: parties, 
according to a recent estimate. Win- 
ter and Summer alike it receives its 
host of visitors. 

For 200 years after Samuel de 
Champlain first saw the peaks of the 


A Club Shelter 
in the 
Lake Piacid 


Slowly but surely, once the first 
white men had penetrated the region, 
there commenced. the settlement of 
the Adtrondacks and the growth of 
theirlegends. One of the earliest tales 
concerns a mysterious lead mine of 
incredible value, which wag known 
only to the Indians and whose actual 
existence has never yet been proved. 
Time and again Indian hunters would 
appear with nuggets of pure lead 
which, they asserted, came from a 
mine somewhere horth of Rainbow 
Lake; but they steadily refused to 
show the find~to the white men, 
Eventually _two prospectors . trailed 


a height -of 5,844 feet, the highest 
peak in New York State, Mount 
Marcy broods in majesty aboye the 
region.- The view from its summit, 
once seen, is never forgotten, Ridge 
upon fridge clothed with forest 
stretch Out before the eyes. Tiny 
lakes glimmer here and there in a 
vista of ‘hundreds of miles. . Ver- 
mont and Canada can be seen, Lake 
Placid to the northwest and Keene 
Valley to the northeast. Cascade 
Lakes, the Plains. of Abraham, 
Whiteface and Haystack Mofifitains 
are a part cf the titanic panorama. 
On the eastern face the mountain 


In the Adirondacks. Hart Lake in the Foreground. 
Photos by Courtesy of the Lake Placid Club. 


Adirondack Mountains glimmering in | an Indian, dropping white beans be- falls away in a precipice 2,000 feet 


the distance they remained practi- 
cally unvisited by white men. Only) 


poss them until they were sure that} 
they were in the locality. When they 


deep. 
Theodore Roosevelt, then Vice 


Indians roamed their heights and | turned around ‘they discovered that | President, ‘was camping high on the 
valleys, seeking game for their camp | the Indian's squaw had been trailing | slopes of. Mount Marcy when the 
; them in turn, picking up the beans. news Was brought to him over the 


fires. Nor were the Adirondacks al- 
ways a fertile hunting ground for the 
aborigines, as the Indian name for 
the region testifies. Adirondacks, or 
tree eaters, was the term of con- 
tempt employed by the warlike Iro- 
quois for the Algonquins who hunted 
the district and who time and again 
were forced to gnaw upon bark and 
small] shoow when game ran low. 


they had left as markers. That was; 
the end of.the path +o the mine. 
Lake Placid, St. Regis, Keene Val- 
ley, Raquette Lake, Lake George, 
Blue. Mountain Lake, Saranac; 
Indian Pass,- Schroon Lake—these 
are only a few of the famous and 
historic spots in the. Adirondack 


| precipitous trails that McKinley had 
been shot. Down the mountain at 
top speed, and then by carriage along 
rocky roads-lined by pine forests, 
Roosevelt dashed with such reckless 
speed that Donaldson, the noted his- 
torian of the Adirondacks, writes: 
“That the nation did not lose two 


‘Mountains, Soaring into the sky to' Presidents that night was little short 


of miraculous." A tablet on the road 
between Minerva and Newcpmb 
marks the spot. which. Rooseveit 
passed ag McKinley died and the 
Vice President becanmie President. 

Five trails lead to the top of Mount 
Marcy. It was first ascended in 
1887 by Professor Emmons, heading 
a. geological survey party, and was 
named by ‘him in honor of Governor 
William Learned Marcy. . 

A famous character of those early 
days was Jchn Cheney, the greatest 
hunter and guide the Adirondacks 
have ever seen. It is-told of him 
that he once came face to face with 
a@ snarling panther and as it sprang 
brought it down with a single shot. 
“How did you feel as the beast 
leaped at yout” he was asked. “As 
though I ought to shoot it,” was his 
brief reply. ' 

In the first dozen or so years that 
Cheney hunted the region his bag 
amounted to 600 dear, 400 sable, 19 
moose, 48 bears, 7 wildcate, 6 wolves, 
30 otter, one panther and one beaver. 
There has always been good hunting 
in the Adirondacks, but such re- 
sults, of course, are classed amid 
the epics of its past. 

“Moose Are Brought In 

Also there. should not be forgotten 
the fight waged by Harry Vv. Rad- 
ford, upon whom fell the mantle of 
“adirondack” Murray; to restore 
moose to the park. The entire na- 
tion was stirred by his battle for an 
appropriation which ended with the 
Legislature setting aside $5,000 for 


within the year they had vanished. 
The Adirondacks of the twentieth 
century were not for them. . As late 
as 1906 an appropriation of $2,150 
was made for the restoration of 
moose. The Adirondacks never had 
@ more ardent devotee and supporter 
than Radford, who was killed by his 
Eskimo guide in the Canadian wilds 
a scant fifteen years ago. 

While Radford worked unremit- 
tingly for the welfare of the park, 
the first man really to popularize 
the Adirondacks was the famous 
William Henry Harrison Murray, at 
the time pastor.of a Boston church, 
by his book “Adventures in the 
Wilderness,” which described camp 
life in the Adirondacks. From all 
parts of the country the “Murray 
Rush” for the Adirondacks com- 
menced. This was in 1869, when 
hotels and camps were few. For a 
while the scenes of the Klondike 
were almost duplicated. Guests slept 
on the floors and tables of hotels. 
The crowd which came pouring in 
simply could not be accommodated. 
After that year the fame and 
popularity of the Adirondacks rested 
secure. 


Celebrated. men had already.found - 4 


that amid the Adirondack forests 
were scenes of beauty and grandeur. 
The “Philosophers’ Camp” at Fol- 
lansbee Pond had seen such notables 
as Ralph Waldo Emerson, James 
Russell Lowell and Louis Agassiz 
gathered beneath a roof of logs. The 
other members of the original camp 
were Judge Ebenezer Rockwood 
Hoar, Professor Jeffries Wyman, 
John Holmes, Horatio Woodman, Dr. 
Binney, Dr. Estes Howe and William 
James Stillman: Longfellow had 
been invited to the gathering but 
declined. 


“Is it true that Emerson is going ~~ 


to take a gun along?” he is quoted, 
“In that case some one is going to 
be shot.” 

What became of the gun is not 
known, but the great philosopher, 
under the influence of camp life un- 
bent to the extent of trying to smoké 
a pipe, in which attempt, incidental- 
ly, he failed. In Emerson's note- 
books are found sketches in rhyme 
ofthe famous camping party. 

Robert. Louis Stevenson is another 
literary celebrity who spent some 
time in the Adirondacks. The Baker 
House at Saranac Lake, whither he 
repaired in search of health, has been 
known ever since as the Stevenson 
Cottage and a tablet has been placed 
om it commemorating the stay of the 
author of “Treasure Island.” While 
at Saranac Stevenson was engaged 
in writing a series of essays—some 
of them classed among his best work 
~—for an American magazine. 

Saranac Lake Village is without 
doubt the metropolis of the Adiron- 
dacks. Statistics of a few years ago 
show that it boasts a population of 
6,000 and has no less than thirteen 
hotels and 753 private homes, eighty- 
five boarding houses, two hospitals, 
three schools, two theatres and four 
churches. The health. work of Dr. 
Trudeau, himself a victim of tuber- 
culosis, is known around the world: 
At the Trudeau Sanitarium literally 
thousands of persons have been re- 
stored to health, 

Much also has been heard of thé 
humor of the sage of St. Regis Lake, 
Paul Smith, whose name is foréver 
identified with the region. He was 
penniless when he arrived in the 
Adirondacks but when he died he 
left millions. At his hotel no favor- 
ites were played. If a man was a 
millionaire he received exactly the 
same treatment as any one else. in 
fact the story is related of how a 
guest of wealth and business posi- 
tion once descended angrily to the 
porch. 

“T’ve been ringing for. water for 
fifteen minutes,” he burst out. “Isn't 
there any service in this place?” 

“There's the pump ¢ over there,” re- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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EUROPE IS WATCHING A ROYAL BACHELOR > 


The Marriage of King Boris of Bulgaria Is Likely, to Have 
A Wide Significance in the Affairs of Nations 


By T. J. MARTYN. 


EXT to the Prince of Wales 

Boris Ill, King of Bulgaria, 

is the most talked of royal 
bachelor in Europe. Each 

year a crop of rumors concerning 
him springs up thick as the daisies 
in the field. Gossip has engaged him 
to marry almost every eligible prin- 
cess in Europe, from Prircess Ileana 
of Rumania, who is 17 years old, to 

Princess Giovanna of Italy; who will 
be 19 in November. Yet, with the 
future King of Great Britain, he 
has managed up to now, to safe- 
guard his celibacy against all at- 
tacks. 

This year’s rumors were almost as 
wild as in the past, but not quite. 
The King left his domains in July 
for a holiday. There was nothing 
-~- to excite the fancy or the im- 

* agination in such a step; for the 
King and Queen of Rumania travel 
and King George and Queen Mary 
of Britain sometimes leave their na- 
tive land without disturbing the po- 
litical ether. 

On. this occasion, however, 
Bulgarian Prime . 
Liaptcheff, intimated that King Boris 
might be going abroad to sue for 
the affections of some fair lady. The 


the 


worst, are misguided patriots fight- 
ing for their independence. 
Dominated like Hungary by the 
Little Entent6, which may virtually 
be said to control her destinies, Bul- 
garia stands urgently in need of a 
strong and powerful friend. Before 
the war she had Russia and Turkey 
—Russia @s a sort of protector and 
Turkey as an imponderable pawn to 
play off against the former. But 


King said nothing, although pre- |, 


viously he had on several occasions 
denied his numerous engagements. 
A great many inquisitive eyes were 
focused upon the King, who, as 
Count Rilski, accompanied by his 
sister, Princess Eudoxia, boarded the 
Simplon-Orient express at Sofia. It 
was known that the King would visit 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Switz- 
erland, and, there being no eligible 
Princesses in any of these countries 
with whom: his name had been asso- 
ciated, chattering dowagers sat in 
their drawing rooms sipping their 
tea, puzzled and silent. 


But Boris Returned Home 


” ‘Then came the news that Count 
Rilski was much in the company of 
the Duke of Aosta, the King of 
Italy’s cousin, who was reported to 
have gone to Switzerland on a mis- 
sion for his Sovereign. Thereafter 
it was assumed that the King would 
marry Princess Giovanna, the fourth 
child of their Italian. majesties and 
their third daughter. But Boris re- 
turned home without an announce- 
ment of the betrothal. 

Some day it is likely that Boris 
will be married to one of Europe's 
eligible princesses, and when that 
time comes it will be odd to reflect, 
in the days when so many royal 
princes are marrying wives of their 
own choosing, that the Bulgarian 
monarch probably launched himself 
“upon the sea. of matrimony for the 
sake of his country rather than for 
his own sake—unless, of course, he 
is able to satisfy both his ambition 
and his heart at -the same time. 
King Boris is not the type of man to 
burden his State with new responsi- 
bilities without returning tangible ad- 
vantages to it such as his union with 
a princess of a ruling hotise might 
bestow. And this may be said to be 
the secret of his search for a wife. 

A few years ago the King mid 
he could not think of wedding while 
his country was in such desperate 
straits, and that there were many 
more important problems than mar- 
riage for him to tackle. The situa- 
tion has changed. Today Bulgaria 
internally is more stable. Financially 
and_.economically she has shown 
great improvement during the past 
three years, and with the refugee 
loan, part of which was recently 
allotted by the League of Nations 
to aid in the work of reconstruction, 
the country should become more 
prosperous than it was in pre-war 
days. 

The foreign outlook, however, is by 
mo means as satisfactory. Without 
going into great detail, it can be said 
that Bulgaria is, to a lesser or great- 
er degree, in trouble with all of her 
) neighbors, chiefly through the activ- 
ities of the Macedonian comitadji, 
who have recently, according to 
press reports, invaded Greece, Yugo- 
slayia and Rumania. There is prob- 
ably a good deal of exaggeration in 


after all more of a friend at court. 


than a friend of the-heart. Where; 


then, can Bulgaria turn? To Italy. 
The interest which Italy has in the 
Balkans is well known. Italy grows 
relatively no cereals, and her col- 
onies will not be able to grow them 
in sufficient quantity for some time 
to come. Before the war she im- 
ported largely from Russia, being an 
almost natural market for the great 
wheat-growing area of the Don. To- 
day she must import largely from 
America at prices far in excess of 
those she would have to pay in Rus- 


sia. Moreover, she has a political 
and commercial treaty with the ‘Bol- 
sheviki which, it must be confessed, 
is largely nullified, so far as the 


and the Adriatic; the other is over- 
land from Odessa or Sebastopol by 
rail across the Balkan Peninsula<to 


Trieste or Fiume. No matter which 
of these routes is used, Italy needs. 
the influence with which to exercise 
@ measure of control over them, duly 
safeguarded by treaty; for. trade 
routes, like children, require contin- 
ual care. 
The Guiding Star 

It is apparent, therefore, that 
Signor Mussolini, as the guiding star 
of Italian fortunes, aims to offset the 
influence of the Little Entente in 
matters Balkan and thereby to secure 
an ascendency for Italy which will 
redound to her benefit and meet the 
pressing needs that her interests dic- 
tate. Her treaty with Yugoslavia, 
which for a time = has settled the 
Adriatic question,..was a step in this 


direction, as are also the present 
negotiations for a treaty with Ru- 
mania. The commercial freaty with 
Hungary was another. But the 
union of the House of Savoy and the 
Bulgarian line of the House of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha might prove the 
strongest link in the Balkan chain 
which Tl Duce is so energetically 
forging. 

Balancing Italy’s -aspirations with 
Bulgaria's needs, it is here that cir- 
cumstantial evidence can be adducéd 
to corroborate the rumor thatthe en- 
gagement of King Boris tp the jolly, 


a baby son; married Prince Philip 
von Hesse. 

King Boris, as the bachelor King 
of Europe, besides being guod-look- 
ing, affable and a beau cavalier, is 
the best of “catches.” He is a Co- 
burg and the Coburgs ‘have supplied 
kings to many European nations. 
Through the Prince Consort, the 
illustrious husband of the late Queen 
Victoria, the family founded a dy- 
nasty in the British Empire. It sup- 
plied.a King to Belgium, another to 
Greece. Queen Marie of Rumania is 
a Coburg, and Ferdinand, the first. 
King or Czar of Bulgaria, sprang 
from this Hine. At one time, indeed, 
a learned historian notes, it seemed 
that haif the thrones of Europe were 
occupied by members of the House 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. ’ 

King Ferdinand, who now lives_a 
hermit’s life in his schloss outside 
Munich, whatever his faults were, 
was in his day an unusual royal per- 


| sonage. A learned botanist and a 


philosopher of no mean import, his 
mind was at once brilliant and acute, 
and probably no pre-war monarch 
could match him either in stinging 
sarcasm or in breadth and profun- 
dity of knowledge. He was not-well 
liked, either in Bulgaria or abroad; 
he was nét the type of man to be 
liked, but he was always respected, 
from his Ministers to King Edward 
VII and the ex-Kaiser. Of Edward 
he once said: “He is privately my 
best | friend; politically my worst 
enemy.” . , 


King Ferdinand’s Error 


King Ferdinand was, above all 
things, honorable, although many of 
his dealings were so “smart” that 
they earned for him the sobriquet of 
“Foxy Ferdinand,” the inference be- 
ing also suggested by his extraor- 
dinarfiy-iong nose. It was his attach- 
ment to his family and to Germany, 
the land of his birth, that probably, 
more than anything, made him the 
ally of the Central Powers in the 
war. He was honest enough, how- 
over, to admit the error of his de- 
cision. He voluntarily abdicated his 
throne in 1918 as an “act of honor,” 
to the consternation of his Ministers 
and most of Bulgaria. ‘ 

Of such a family is King Boris a 
scion and of such a man the son. In 
the simplest surroundings he resides 
in the royal palace in Sofia, or at the 
Chateau Euxinograd on the Black 
Sea with his two sisters, Princesses 
Eudoxia and Nadejda. «Like his 
father, he is a botanist and is also 
fond of hunting and motoring. His 
proficiency as a mechanic is well 
known. Next to motoring he likes 
driving a locomotive, being a fully 
certificated driver; in 1921 he even 
drove the Simplon-Orient express, 
which he boarded for Hungary last 
month. He gives the credit for his 
mechanical turn of mind to Charles 
R. Crane, whom he met while visit- 


‘ing the St. Louis Exposition, repre- © 


| Senting his father. 


pretty Princess Giovanna has actu- 
ally taken place. On the hypothesis 
that this is true, Bulgaria will be 
assured that active and friendly sup- 
port in foreign affairs of which she 
stands so much in need. Quite 
apart’ from politico-economic prin- 
ciples and questions, the Bulgar-Ital- 
jan match would be welcome for its 
contribution to the post-war settle- 


“ment of Europe, for the union of two. 


ruling houses. of nations which 
fought on different sides‘In the war 
might do much to heal the sores still 
festering on that “peace-torn” Con- 
tinent, either directly, or, and more 

probably, as an example. To a minor 
degree this was done when Princess 
Mafalda of Italy, now the mother of 


In stature and in manner he is the 
antithesis of ex-King Ferdinand. Of 
medium height, with dark brown 


hours of each day for recreation: 
Early every morning he receives 
















































Mceiackinanes Town, Full of Colonial 


on Holds a Fete Day: for 


aos Outside World 


By VIRGINIA POPE 

R the first. time in 250 years 

the doors of old Deerfield 

swung back,a fortnight ago, 

on~ their _hand-wrought- iran 
hinges to admit. the. outside ‘world, 
The occasion was a féte that had as 
its object the raising of funds to. 
preserve Deerfield’s cemeteries, ven- 
erable historians ofits splendid past. 


Then the doors swung back, and]. 


who knows.“when they will open 
again to the outsider? 

On “the Street” (in other villages 
it is called. Main Street) ‘barely. a 
mile in length, stand twenty-one 
houses. dating from Revolutionary 
and. pre-Revolutionary days. Each 
is like a shrine in which the things 
of yesterday are preserved with tén- 
der care: for traditions of the past 
are dear to the hearts of the in- 
habitants of this charming old Mas- 
sachusetts. town. 

Deerfiel@’s doors are beautiful, 
strangely beautiful; but about them 


¢ 


| prized object in. the Memorial Hall 
collection. Solitary it stands, in the 
centre. of @ 


Just over the slope of Meeting 
House Hill, as the :Common was 


ag in other. houses of the town, the 
of the builders is- evident. The bey~ 


are ‘plainly “visible; 

wrought nalis- are as erty aie ‘em- 
bedded.in their holes-as when driven 
by the ‘carpenter's hand ‘nearly ‘two 
and a quarter centuries ago. 


there is an austere dignity charac-}- while the exterior is untouched, 


teristic of New. Engiand—they defy 
familiarity. “When at last they 
opened, they yielded unstintingly of 
their treasures to the strangers 
waiting. without. Visitors. feasted 
their eyes on furniture that would 
make the curator of any musenm 
green with envy. : 


“The Street” Is Old 


Theugh but few of the houses date 
back to the exfreme youth of the 
Colonial settlement, “the Street” was 
laid out in 1670 by an “artiste,” or 
surveyor, sent for that purpose 
trom Dedham—from which town 
rode forth the brave souls who 
blazed the trail into this particular 
section of the wilderness of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Over teacups of blue and white set 
on exquisite gatelegged tables in- 
habitants still discuss the terror that 
reigned during the first forty years 
of the cofony’s existence. Indians 
were a constant ‘menace. . They 
swooped down from the woods and 
the neighboring hills, their blood- 
curdling yells rending the silence of 
the night. 

Only a-.door, that “wilt never open 
again, is left to bear witness to the 
sufferings of the terrified folk who 
crowded into John Sheldon’s house, 
seeking refuge. It is the most highly 


the Interior ‘has been stripped of ‘its 
furnishings, the building having 
been turned into a dormitbdry for the 
Deerfield Academy. But the co- 
mance of the days when moccasined 
feet.-crept. through the forest: still 
lingers in the venerable place: Be- 
hind .a door concealed “in the pan- 
eled wall of .the dining room is ea 
narrow stair that winds tortuously 
from the top floor to the cellar, 
whence, so the legend goes, a tun- 
nel ied to the ‘river’s bank. 

The dwellings: in Deerfield have 
dignity, beauty, friendliness. They 
are reserved without being cold. ‘Be- 
tween them and before them are no 
fences. The gently slooping roofs, 
the gemerous chimneys, the smiling 
window panes and the finely. propor- 
tioned doorways, breathing the in- 
fluence of Chippendale atid Shera- 
ton; all contribute to the intimacy of 
“the Street.” The trees are almost 


stand guard: Their arched branches 
meet and form a canopy of green. 
On the east side_of this gracious 
street, directly “oppogite the place 
where Indian- House once stood on 
Meeting House Hill, is one of the 
most elegant of the Deerfield houses 
—the Manse. Its.charm ifes in the 
perfect balance of its proportions. 





as the tone of Autumn weods. ” Here, ; 
excellent and frugal craftsmanship: 


as old as the houses over which they, 


n 


‘ee! 


The Manse was built by Joseph 
Barnard, a man of considérable 
wealth, in 1768. So determined was 
he to have it perfect that he spent 
thirteen years in the selection of 
the timber. The plan of the Willard 
House—as it is sometimes called, in 
honor. of the Rev. Samuel Willard, 
who: occupied it for-many years—is 
unlike any other seen by the writer 
in. Deerfield. The main floor is in- 
tersected by -a hall running from 
front to rear.. On either side open 
two rooms of excellent. proportions, 
the ceiling of each supported by a 
“Summer tree,” or cross beam. The 
texture of the dwork is 
as satin, and the cornices and wain- 
scotings ‘are faultlessly matched. 
Large. panels ornament the spaces 
over the fireplaces, which have no 
mantelpieces. 

A Triple Marriage 

It is said that in the parlor of this 
house Samuel Barnard’s three eldest 
daughters were all married on the 
same day, dressed alike in blue-gray 


ath 








silk gowns and bonnets of pink. The 








A Room in the Cowles House, Showing Parts of the Scenic Wallpaper. 











mighty fireplace in the Winter din- 
ing room. symbolizes hospitality. 
The hearthstone is ten feet wide. 

Low and rambling, its unpainted 
clapboards stained by time and 
‘weather, the main rectangular por- 
tion of the. Frary house squarely 
faces the street. Its roof line sweeps 
like a graceful train out over the 
ell. A vine-covered trellis graces the 
front door, which swings heavily 
back on its hinges, emitting a faint 
breath of mustiness and conjuring 
spirits of the past. The green bulls- 
eye windows set in its upper portion 
seem to scrutinize the visitor ‘before 
permitting him to pass. 

Samson Frary was one of the first 
to hail from Dedham and to dig a 
“collar.” He built the north part .of 
his ‘house, it is believed, in 1683. 
Selah Barnard later added consider- 
ably to it and changed it into a 


tavern. More than any other house 


fn Deerfield the old inn smacks of 
dim, almost forgotten days. 

It is full of surprises—no wide halls 
and broad stairways there. On a 
shelf above the landing a@ half dozen 
or more brass candlesticks stand 
Frary house isa veritable treasure 
trove. The shelves of the china cup- 
board in the living room groan under 
their burden of china and giass— 
lustreware, Lowestoft, crystal gob- 
lets, There-is even a flip. giass. In 
the dining room a vast fireplace 
takes up the better part of the in- 
side wall, and on its brick facing are 
the many wrought-iron implements 
required to make life comfortable 
before the days of furnaces and elec- 
tricity. On a shelf above are plates 
and tankards of pewter; candle 
molds hang at the side. It is as if 
the innkeeper had merely stepped 
into the bar to attend his guests. 

Evidently old Barnard was not 
content that his hostelry should be 
simply an inn, like Saxton’s across 
the way, or Hoyt’s, installed in In- 
dian House, He added a ballroom, 
which remains one of the gems of 
Deerfield. On the broad white enam- 
eled seat that extends the length of 
the ‘hall beaux and belles flirted, 
while the musicians went below to 
talk with the bar maid, leaning their 
elbows on the lower half of the tap- 
room door, No common tavern dance 
hall this,- with. musicians crowded 
into a corner. A.special gallery was 
provided for them, close to the cefl- 
ing. Its opening, five feet by two, looks 
for all the world like the proscenium 
of a Punch and Judy theatre. 





‘The Dining Room and Fireplace of the Manse at Deerfield. 


“This «is a real . Revolutionary 
house,”* says -Mrs.. George Sheldon, 
wife of the historian, as she ‘ushers 
strangers -into the best parlor of the 
Stebbi or ‘Hil, House. 
There is scarcely a piece of furni- 
ture in it tliat has not a significance 
in the history of Deerfield. Quite 
unconcerned, however, with their . 
own importance, the Windsor chair 
and the round cherry table that be- 
longed to Colone) Joseph still. invite 
use, while the roundabout that be- 
longed to his father and dates back to 
1750 is laden with books and papers. 


There is a peculiar appeal in the 
immense spaces of the cellar and 
garret of this house built to welcome 
Colonel Joseph and his bride in 1774, 
In them the busy housewife bustied 
about, storing away the products of 
the Summer. The base of one of the 
chimneys provided her with ample 
storage room for preserves, and fur. 
nished an extra fireplace and oven 
in which perhaps she “tried out 
lard” and made soft soap. - 


A Garret of Memories 


And how many times a day must 
her busy feet have taken her to the 
garret, which fairly tingles with ro- 
mance! Under its sloping eaves the 
girls gathered to spin and weave, 
No doubt all the gossip of the town 
was aired to the soft humming of 
wheels and the gentle thud of 
shuttles. Little trunks tell of stage- 
coach journeys and beflowered band- 
boxes of the vanities of the world 
of yesterday. 

At the other end of town is the 
residence of Mrs. Delano, due to 
whom Deerfield’s “great day” was 
made. possible. Mrs. Delano’s Bar- 
nard ancestors (there haye been 
nine generations of them) took pre- 
cautions that a certain type of visi- 
tor should never cross their thresh- 
old. On the lower sections of the 
door are “witches’ crosses,” placed 
there to. keep out all such sorcer- 
esses as struck terror to the . hearts 
of our Puritan ancestors. The prac- 
tice was a common one in Deerfield. 

There is another door that myst 
be pushed open before one says fare. 
well to Deerfield. It is the door of 
the Meeting House, whose red brick 
walls, designed after Sir Christopher 
Wren, glow warmly. The interior 
is cool and stern as a Puritan's 
heart. And unperturbed by worldly 
events, the golden cockerel perched 
high on the church steeple greets 
each coming dawn, just as it has 
done since 1731., 
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AMERICANS TO UNEARTH ATHENIAN AGORA} 
Plans Under Way to Reclaim Glories of Ancient Marketplace Where Socrates Was Tried and | 
_ Diogenes Lived i in Tub—Perhaps ped Exca vators Will Dig Up Lost Books of Antiquity - 2 








Turkish Mosque and the Western Wall of Agora. 


By JAMES C: YOUNG 
ATHENS. 
HEN the ancient market 
place of Athens is laid 
“ bare to the inquiring eyes 
_.of the modern world, his- 
torians well may rewrite the books 
of old. No other spot in the land of 
Hellas offers such rich possibilities | 
to fill out the page of Athenian 
deeds. Here, in classic days, stood | 
the famous Painted Stoa and rare 
adornments of the Attic city. But 
the Agora—the place of the market— 
has remained almost untouched, 
while the Acropolis, high above it, 
continues to yield knowledge of the 
great old times. 

The Agora has escaped the spade 
so long because a population of 
20,000 people lives in a maze of 
crooked streets that covers its forty 
acres. Along their winding length 
may be seen the-stucco walls and 
tiled roofs of little houses that look 
like their forerunners of 2,500 years 
ago. The ground is uneven and 
hilly. The houses perch upon every 
knoll and hide insevery crevice, some 
of them colored a rich cream, others 
pink or green or whitewashed, but 
most of. them touched by no other! 
tint than everlasting dirt. ‘ 

In the walls of these houses are 
visible fragments of ancient days. 
Inseriptions catch the glance’ that 
perhaps would complete some pre-} 
eious annal. Broken columns stand 
beside doorways as fenders against 
passing wheéls. Blocks marked by 
tools of long ago protrude from the 
unpaved streets. A Grecian beauty 
with bare feet, dressed with classic 
ease, steps upon a marble capital 
before her doorway and disappears 
into the odorous gloom of her plaster 
bower. 

As in ancient days, so the Ago 
of new Athens is one-of its busiest 
centres, to the north and northwest 
of the Acropolis, where the modern 
city struggles: up a rocky slope. 
‘Sceanty excavations of other yéars 
have uncovered impressive evidences 
of the treasures that may be ex- 
pected here, Enough has been done | 
to show that the niarket place will | 
fiumine unknown passages in the | 


. 


story of Athenian life, but the work 
never has been pushed sufficiently 
far to yield more than & glimpse of 
this story. 

Classical investigation proceeds 
slowly. The visitor who inspects the 
remaing scattered over the Agora 
jiongs to peel off his coat and begin 
work. Nowhere in Greece may such 
high hopes be justified of discov- 
eries that will disclose hidden pas- 
sages of Hellenic history. Here, 
within reach of the spade, is a bur- 
led epic. 


Vision of American Wealth 


But the spade will not turn the 
earth this year. In the first negotia- 
tions it, was agreed that the Greck 
Government should purchase the 
land and permit excavation at Amer- 
ican. expense, the land then to re- 
vert for park purposes. At least 
$1,000,000 would be required to he- 
gin demolition of the buildings and 
the cost might run to $3,000,000 in 
the thirty years of the concession. 
American universities were to find 
the money. When preparations had 
reached this satisfactory’ stage, th. 
Government decided that. it was too 
poor for such an extensive enter- 
prise. It is ready to condemn the 
land, but holds that it. cannot pay 
the cost. Meanwhile the property 
owners have banded together and 
behold a vision of American wealth 
for their tumbledown homes. 

There is confidence in ultimate 
agreement and the beginning of a 
task that must stir the imagination. 
Classical research never knew such 
an undertaking. Reclamation of the 
Acropolis was less difficult because 
it rose aloft and was confined to a 
small area. Even the dimensions of 
the old Agora are far from definite, 
and the district is covered by a coa- 
fusion of buildings. But it is pos- 
sible to trace the outlines. 

At the western end of the market- 
place, upon a slight eminence, rises | 
the Theseum, best preserved of all 
Hellenic templ¢s. There is wide dis- 
agreement between scholars az to its 
true purposes and a half dozen sup- | 
posedly- anpropriate names have 
been suggested, but the world kfiows | 


ALTE Nie” 
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The Remains of. the Library of Hadrian Are Seen. 


it best by the name‘of the Theseum. 
From the portico it is possible to com- 
prehend in one glance the Agora of 
the fifth century B. C. A few paces 
to the north runs a highway as old 
as. Athens, passing through. the 
Dipylon Gate, principal entrance in 
the classical ages. It was along this 
highway that Pausanias came to 
Athens in the second century A. D., 
scanning the city with his curious 
and observant eye. Then he wrote 
his well-known guide book, the best 
topographical record of Hellas. 


Without it the world of scholarly 
study must have blundered in doubt 
and darkness. Pausanias lighted the 
way. Although the race of the Hel- 
lenes had been ynder Roman dom- 
ination for three centuries, his de- 
scriptions of its life and its cities are 
the most dependable source of lat- 
ter-day knowledge. 

Excavatons elsewhere-have shown 
that Pausanias occasionally made 
mistakes or failed to be as particu- 
lar in his description as we might 


‘accuracy upon the 


whole. Pr. 
Waiter Miller, Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Missouri, 
has studied the Athenian Ago-2a’ 
Pausanias in hand, seeking tracex 
of the splendor described. This work 
of preparation has extended over 


years and included consideration of ‘¥ 


minute details. Now the plans are 
ready and nothing is lacking but 
word to begin. 

The wastage of centuries has filled 
the Agora with débris and earth. 
Ancient monuments jutting from 
this earth show -that the remains of 
Turkish and Byzantine times lay he- 
neath only a few feet of soil. The 
Roman levei is encountered at about 
ten feet or less, the Hellenistic orf 
connecting period at twelve to four- 
teen feet and the purely Hellenic 
period lies from eighteen to twenty- 
five feet, varying with the ground 
level. 

The “Royal Stoa” 

Descending from the low eminence 
where the Theseum preserves its 
calm peace in a hurrymg world. 
there are excavated. remains of a 
building situated but fifty yards 
away. “The first building on the 
right is the ‘Royal Stoa', as it is 
called,” wrote Pausanias. Professor 
William Dorpfeld discovered these 
remains ang pronounced them to be 
the foundation of that’ Royal Stou 
where Socrates was first arraigned. 
A visitor looks at the foundations 
and wonders if the philosopher stood 
here while his accusers laid their 
charges of impiety. Near by must 
have been the prison where he finally 
drank of the fateful hemlock. But 
Dr. Miller doubts that. this is the 
Royal Stoa. He- places it elsewhere, 
although he has not so far identified 
the foundations before the Theseum. 

The route from this point leads by - 
devious streets that seem plucked 
from a painter's fancy. They incline 
upward toe the Acropolis, Every third 
house apparently is a “kapheenion” 
and the narrow sidewalks, when 
there are sidewalks, bear a clutter 
of tables from which Athens looks’ 
on at its dust and dismay. American 
automobiles crowd donkeys and their 
water jars against classic monuments, 
while chauffeur and donkey driver 
swear in explosive Greek. It is an 


desire, but he wrote with noteworthy i excellent tongue for swearing. The 
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pleasantest phrases have-a dire and 
threatening sound in the mouth of 
» donkey driver. ; 

After numerous windings the ad- 
venturer arrives before the Stoa of 
the Giants, a group of three big fig- 
ures protruding from the. excavated 
earth: Once they bore slabs upon 
their heads and supported a building 
ubove. The figures are older than 
their foundations, but nothing is 
known of the building except that 
the sculpture is Roman and evidently 
removed from another site to later 
foundations. It will be one of the 
first tasks of the American excava- 
tors to explore the region near by. 

About half of a city block from 
the stoa an ugly wall meets the gaze. 
it forms a long rectangle and booths 
cluster about two sides. A knock 
upon a wooden door in the near side 
and a visitor steps from the present 
to the past. Before him lies ‘the 
Stoa of Attalus. Red geraniums 
bloom beside a cottage where the 
caretaker lives. Roundabout spreads 
that strange medley, of fragments 
found in every Hellenic centre. A 
headless statue maintains its ancient 
dignity. Fallen capitals of columns 
that American museums would give 
much to possess are half covered in 
the earth. Fragments of cornices 
and corners of blocks have been 
stacked together as so much cord- 
wood. A Doric capital supports a 
flower pot of decidedly modern make. 
Everywhere there are dim inscrip- 
tions, broken columns, shattered 
sculpture. It is a graveyard of 
greatness. €2 


After Theseum’s Secret _ 


One of these inscriptions, written 
across several large blocks that for- 
meérly rested upon the columns, still 
bears witness the stoa was a gift 
from Attalus II, King of Pergamon 
150-138 B. C. As an indication of the 
confusion that arises in searching 
‘for ancient remains, the King’s 
monument was variously known as 
the Painted Stoa and Ptolemy’s 
Gymnasium until the inscription 
vame to light. Professor Miller said 
that one of the highest hopes of the 
excavators would be the discovery 
‘of an inscription disclosing the true 
purpose of the Theseum. 

The ends of the huge easterly wall 
still stand, just as they were erected 
in the King’s time, 380 feet from tip 
to. tip. His stoa faced westward 
with imposing Doric columns in 
front and a second Ionic row behind. 
Back of these columns were twenty: 
one rooms of slightly different size, 
used for the storage of merchandise 

tt. night. These rooms have open- 
ngs in the side walls for shelving. 
‘he marks of their doors ernidure and 


— 
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The Northern Slope of the Acropolis. The Agora Begins in the Left Foreground. 
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tiny windows in the rear wall still 
admit light. - 

Merchants brought forth their 
wares and showed them in the colon- 
nade, where Athenians of every de- 
gree congregeted almost every day. 
jAt the southern end of the stda other 
‘marks may yet, be seen upon the 
wall where steps ascended to another 
colonnade, surrounded by other 
shops. A marble balustrade between 
the columns kept visitors 


places, each joined to the other and 
used at the same time in the later 
days, but representing periods 
of evolution. The most important, 
measured by any conception, was 
the earliest or Hellenic period, be- 
ginning with the fifth century and 
extending down to the coming of Al- 
exander in the fourth century, which 
‘ushered in the Hellenistic period. — 
Ahout twenty temples, stoas and 


from | public buildings will be sought when 


Courtesy of the Germah School, Athens. 


jing us is beyond estimate. 


whether it was the temple of He- 
phaestus or some other deity. 

. “Pieces of statuary and inacrip- 
tions in large numbers are certain 
to be found. We will be able defi- 
nitely to trace the three market- 
Places and reconstruct the whole 
centre in its several periods. The 
wealth of historical evidence await- 
Doubtful 
points of Athenian affairs will be 
settled and we may discover evi- 


tumbling into the busy mart’ below. | excavations begin. Among the most | dence bearing upon matters entirely 
The loiterer might draw his classic | famous of these was the Metroum, a | unknown or only remotely hinted ‘at 
garb about him and sit a while upon ;temple raised to the mother of the!in the old writers. I consider this 


the balustrade, perhaps nodding to a | gods. 


In its yard was the big jar | undertaking by American universi- 


friend below or laughing at some | where lived Diogenes the Cynic in his ; ties the greatest educational enter- 


gaping yokel come to town with his celebrated “tub.” . Another structure ; prise of the century.” « 


Underneath These Buildings Is Part of the Agora. 


vegetables and much impressed by 
this fine array. 

When the stoa was in the full 
splendor of its marble, filled with 
philosophers and gossips, traders and 


‘buyers, wise men and foolish, it con-: 


stituted a teeming centre of Athenian 
life. At either end of the lower col- 
onnade there are broken marble 
slabs where one might rest a while 
and lend heed to the news, . After- 
ward a Byzantine church stood with- 
in the stoa. Turks and Franks have 
passed this way, taking much that 
was here and leaving a little of 
their own. 

Between the fifth century B. C. 
and the gecond century A. PD. the 
Agora of Athens was twice eniarged 
and really consists of three market- 


it ‘is hoped to find was the Pryta- 
neum, corresponding to our State 
house. Still another is the Temple 
of Ancestra! Apollo. Besides these 
structures the buildings known to 
have stood here in the time of Pau- 
sanias included the temples of Aph- 
rodite Urania, the Anaceum, the 
temple of Ares, the stoa.of Zeus 
Eleutherios, the Council House, 
courts of law and government build- 
ings. . : 
“Excavation of the Agora will ex. 


ceéd in importance the discoveries at- 


Delphi and Olympia,” said Dr. Mil- 
ler. “We hope to uncover and iden- 
tify. most of the buildings indicated 
by Pausanias. A chance inscrip- 
tion may settle at one glance’ the 


!long discussion about the Theseum, 


At the southern eni of the Stoa of 
Attalus a street ran straight east- 
ward. It follows the route of yore 
even today to a gateway erected 
after 27 B. C., which definitely 
marks the Roman Agora. The mar- 
ket-place of Hellenic times had been 
broadened in thé Hellenistic period, 
to which the Stoa of Attalus belongs, 
but there was no sharp division te- 
tween the two. One merged into 
the other. Then came Augustus 
Caesar and his great-uncle. Julius, 
and gave the money for a new mar- 
ket further east... The gateway is 
in its place after 2,000 years, and 
upon one pillar is an inscribed edict 
by Hadrian against profiteering 
which establishes the prices of oil, 
salt and fruit. 
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This new market-place -was to be 
the last great expression of Greco.~ 
Roman art in Athens, and its most 
impressive adornment was to be a 
gift from the hand of Hadrian, tht 
Roman Emperor of the second cen- 
tury A. D., who gave so lavishly to 
the conquered Hellenes. We have 
evidence from Pausanias concerning 
the splendid library and gymnasium- 
erected by the Emperor’s munifi- 
cence. Ama rule the editor of the 
first Grecian guidebook paid no heed 
to the modern buildings of his time. 
but confined attention to the work 
of the race whom he called the an. 
cients even in that far day. 

About one-fourth of the library has 
been exposed and the rest awaits the 
spade. Here is a spot where no 
possible doubt can exist of the dis- 
coveries to be made. 

“The library had a magnificent 
colonnaded front on the western end 
and a series of rooms and ‘halis at 
the other, enclosing a wide, open 
court,” said Dr. Miller. “Partial ex- 
cavation brought to light a vast rec- . 
tangular building 400 by 270 feet, 
with walls of marble on the east and 
of porous stone on the other three 
sides. The long sides were broken by 
@ spacious square alcove in the 
centre, with a half-round alcove on 
three, sides, all of them opening 
through broad colonnades into the 
interior court.” 


A Circulating Library 


At the extreme eastern-end of this 
Ubrary was the delivery desk, where 
a visitor doubtless signed* his name 
upon a wax receipt and obtained the 
papyrus roll of his choice for a 
leisure hour. 


“The inner court must. have been 
a magnificent place,” said Dr. Miller, 
“surrounded by its twenty-four-foot 
eolonnade of 100 columns in Phry- 
gian marble. Beyond this'we may 
think of a vista of rooms and see in 
our mind's eye their alabaster walls, 
the gilded ceilings, the host of 
statues, the expanse of paintings. 86 ~ 
far a few fragments of Phrygian 
marble have been found, but I be- . 
lieve that most of the valuable ma- 
terial was carried away long since.” 

This, briefly, is the area where 
American scholars will eek the story, 
of the past as it is revealed stone 
by stone. 

Even the lost books of the ancients 
may rest beneath its pavements, as 
twp books of Epicurus iay in buried 
Herculaneum. The whole scholastic ~ 
world has*turhed attention to the- 
Athenian Agora as the greatest 
Known treasure house of ancient 
learning, of art and history. Who 
shall say what mysteries it will 
reveal? 








JAPAN Ss HALF ‘GODS 


Beast, Bird and Fish -of the Shinto — 
- Faith Are to Be Deposed From 
_ Shrines by Imperial Order - 


A Fisherman Will Stop and Offer His Prayers to His Pevorite Image. 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 

APAN has‘ decreed the passing 

of- her animal gods. A _ great 

divine menagerie of Shinto 

mythology seems doomed, for 
the Shrine Bureau of the Home. De- 
partment in Tokio has ordered the 
destruction of thousands of small 
“shrines dedicated to the worship of 
animals and legendary monsters. 
The Government's singular order 
contends that the. shrines foster 
superstitious. fears and primitive 
taboos and are antagonistic to the 
empire's progress. 

This iconoclastic order focuses 
attention for the moment. on the ex- 
tent’ to which folklore and animal 
worship are interwoven with the re- 
ligious life of Japan. In that life 
emotionalism and stoicism live side 
by side as if in imitation of the tem- 

* peramental characteristics of nature 
herself in these volcanic isles. Three 
important religions exist there today 
—Shintoism, Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity,.the latter, in its present 
form, scarcely a century old. It is 
chiefly on Shintoism, a miid form 
of ancestor and hero-worship, which 
offers an.almost unique example of 
a primitive faith -surviving among 
2B most progressive people, that the 
Government's edict falls heaviest. 

The Government expects little -op- 
position to the order, which is most 
conservative. Only small shrines of 
the most primitive type, erected cen- 
turies ago to’ fhe glory of gods now 
forgotten, will be destroyed. There 
is no wish to inferfere with religious 
beliefs or to disturb the. rituals and 
Practices of Japan's great temples. 
"The order is directed at rural dis- 
tricts and remote regions in Japan 
where still flourish inriumerable 
shrines dedicated to incredible su- 
perstitions. 


Western Ideas Poured In 


In the last half century Japan has 
been flooded with Western ideas. 
Industrialism, standardization and all 
the labels and standards of twentieth 
century progress have been broad- 
cast over Nippon. So remarkable has 
< been the nation’s assimilation of 
Western political and industrial cus- 
toms that today in remote rural dis- 
‘tricts throughout the empire one 
may behold railroads, radio and par- 
liamentary elections side by side with 
pagan rituals and primitive beliefs. 
These ancient faiths are fast dying 
out. But there are scores of finny 
deities and a host of sacred plants, 
insects and reptiles worshiped with 
_pathetic. honesty by these simple 
people of the byways and backwoods. 
Despite the standardization of a new 
age, Japan is still saturated with 
symbolism. 

Archaeologists and artists will un- 
doubtedly deplore the deatruction of 
these obscure shrines. Authorities in 


other lands have seen no obstacle to’) 


the preservation of concrete. symbols 
of antiquity’s pagan practices and 
beliefs. Moreover, these relics form 
an integral part.of Japan's unique 
landscapes and country life. Lafcadio 
_ “Hearn, whose works have “clothed 


the soul of Nippon in. literary sym- 
bols which the West could under- 
stand,” commenting on Buddhism, 
wrote: : 

“Everywhere the signs of this 
gentle faith appear. Its ideographs 
and symbols are chiseled upon the 
faces of -the rocks; its icons smite 
Upon you from every shadowy re- 
cess by the way; even the very land. 
scape betimes would seem to have 
been molded by the soul of it, where 
hills rise softly as.a prayer.” 

Westward the symbols of Shinto- 
ism increasingly appear. Mingled 
with the ubiquitous torii—huge up- 
right posts topped by an overhang- 
ing cross beam—are grotesque lions, 
stone foxes, paper fishes and_twisted 
dragons staring at one from blossom- 
filled grottos or gazing eastward 
from the windswept reaches of high 
hills. In dark forests of cedar and 
pine, under the dreamy skies of in- 


Mar Uy» 
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butterflies. _Some of the higher ani- 


mal gods slumber above flights of{- 


brownstone steps or dwell in tihy 
temples hidden in shrubbery and 
pines. 

Curious Superstitions 


One has only. to wander into the 
rural districts to discover a world of 
curious superstitions about the dog, 
the cat, and the hare. In the minds 
of many folk the badger and the fox 
still take possession of foolish souls. 
Public schools, railroads, and radio 


are driving out these superstitions. : 





But newspap 

disturbances 

caused by the innecent behavior of 
some erratic animal, prove that these 
revered phantoms die hard. Even 
the foxes that used to turn’ into 
daimios and demons and lead pro- 
cessions now become locomotives, 


Devotees Deposit Offerings of ‘Rice on the Altar of the Shrine. 


land Japan, one finds these small 
animal shrines mingled. with altars 
to greater gods. ‘ 
There are matchless shrines at 
Hinomisaki, with inimitable apes, 
hares, doves, demons, and dragons. 
Among the white-and-rose petals of 
peach and plum trees or hidden in a 
profusion of wild blossoms, one often 
stumbles upon some ancient gray 
stone fox, looking at the intruder 
with disconcerting clarity from nar- 
row gtittering eyes. Or perhaps one- 
finds a frog shrine, dedicated to a 
member of- the chorus clamoring 
nightly in near-by moonlit Fice-fields. 
Old Buddhist cemeteries bristle with 
decayed: shrines and splintered 
gravestones ‘and tombs, of time- 
dulled stone, wrought with beauti- 
fully grotesque fish, spiritualized 





foxes, sacred badgers, dragons and 





flivvers, and tram cars, doing double 
duty as nursery terrors: 3 

An amusing case of fox supersti- 
tion concerns an American patent 
medicine. Japan consumes quantities 
of patent medicines every year. This 
particular brand, most efficacious in 
the Occident, was shipped to Japan 
in huge amounts. But, alas, the label 
portrayed.a fox holding a spoonful 
of the magie cure. Scarcely a bottle 
‘was sold fn the rural districts. New 
labels, adorned with the sacred crane, 
disposed of the whole consignment. 

Animal lore is woven into all forms 
of peasant thought. Many of the 
peasantry of Shikoku reckon time in 
the. old manner, sometimes even- 
using the ancient months of the 
zodiac. Once in.a while some back- 
woods farmer, instead of admitting 


he was born in August, will solemnly 





assure you that ‘he is a-goat and his 
mother a rat,. To make sure they 
aren't cheated they .even celebrate 
all the important festivals twice, 
first according to the new calendar, 


| then. according to the old, 


“Primitive charms protect hundreds 
of these homes from dragons and 
legendary .terrors, Every rural dis- 
trict inthe north has its local gods. 


A Mountain Shrine; Used 


and, to the Japanese farm mtg 


an earthquake is quite simply ex- 
plained. All this upheaval is simply 
the jishin-uwa or earthquake fish, a 
monster like a catfish, seven hun- 
dred miles long, with its tail up 
north. The -Jishin-uwa holds the 
world on his back and. with his 
wrathful. wriggling shakes Nippon 
om end to end. 


‘Favorite Saints 
Sea monsters and their. shrines 


“}abound in Japan’s sacred legends. A 


favorite saint of Japan is depicted 
riding over the waves on a dolphin, 
Here and-there, along the shores of 
the Inland Sea, are - shrines to 
legendary and actual. monsters. of 
the deep. Paper fish are seen 
everywhere on festival days. And at 
Akogi, although peari fisheries flour- 
ish commercially, the daily catch of 
fish for years had to be given to the 
local shrine. Not a single fish, ac- 
cording to Akogi law, could be sold 
for mortals’ food. Many travelers 
will recall the two golden dolphins 
guarding Nagoya, “so. glitteringly 
brilliant as to frighten the very fish 
in the sea.” “Their eyes are of silver 
and they gaze coldly and watchfully 
from the top of a tower five stories 
high. On holidays one sees thousands 
of paper fish floating from house- 
tops and staffs. Most of them honor 
the carp, king of all fish, who swims 
fierce currents, leaps:waterfalis and 
ig the official insignia of the annual 
boys’ festivals. 

Another great seagod is Kampura. 
At one time he became so eager to 
bring mankind to the true faith that 
he took on the form of ‘a crocodile 
with a body_one thousand feet long. 
He had a thousand headsand a 
thousand arms.and it is easy to be- 
lieve that in this form he made many 
converts. Still another seagod has 


his shrine at Mionoseki, a pictur- - 





Principally by Pilgrims. 


ants—those Three Mystic Apes who 
have made their way to so many 
American writing desks and man- 
tels—Mizaru. who sees no evil; Ki- 
kazaru, who hears no. evil, and 
Tivazaru, who speaks no evil. The 
great rice god, Inari, who first ap- 
peared clothed in.giory by the temple 
on the high hill ‘behind Kyoto, has 
become the most important of all the 
deities to the common people. He is 
always accompanicd by two foxes 
and before his temple outside Kyoto 
are seated two of these animals with 
narrow. sinister eyes. _The male has 
his mouth wide open and the fe- 
male's is tight shut in accordance 
with the Japanese proverb, “If the 
hen crows instead of the cock there 
will never be péace.” These are the 
messengers of the rice god and they 
are worshiped by country folk_-with 
Be Se sarees, hee ee 
‘the deity himself. 


Fox legends are countless. All 
Nippon children know the story of 
the man lost in the forest. who finally 
followed two foxes, -In an open 
space the foxes. disappeared and the 
man saw two lovely maidens who 
invited him to watch their games. 
When the man reached home that 
night he found that his people had 
been in-the Land of the Shadows for 
six generations and that his chil- 
dren's children’s children's chiléren — 
had forgotten his very name. Since 
that time all the peasantry patter a 
sutra of the guod law to ward off 
evil if they meet a fox. : 

Trowbridge Hall, in “Japan in Sil- 
houette,” draws a vivid sketch of one 
of these great rice festivals to Inari 
and his foxes. 

“The roadside is lined with seated 





later blending together in snake-like 
( Continued on Page 28 ) 





To a ‘Large Extent It 
Has Replaced the 
Steam: Yacht of 
Other Days 


> 


By ARTHUR F. JONES IR. 


T is a long-step from the River 


Nile-te Long Island Sound, a far 

ery. from the days when Cleo- 
~ patra floated down. the. ancient 
waterway_in her golden~dahabeah to 
arise eamne gingice oo ponent ysa4 
aires cruige in comfort, anywhere, in 
their". Diesel-propelled-- houseboats. 


Yet it is from Egypt that’ we get-our 


model for comfort afloat. 
: People on the weter crave contfort 
today, refusing to be bewitched by 
the romantic raciness. of a steam 
yacht or a large two-masted sailing 
eraft. . Romance. soon disappears 
when an owner finds he is maintain- 
ing at high cost a boat whose crew 
does nothing..but take a. Summer 
vacation. Thé #illionaire of today— 
for mest of this great body of mobile 
yachtsmen command riches—wants a 
safe boat, a comfortable boat and one 


that does not carry the maximum in- 


crew..and the minimum in guest 
- accommodations. That is the reason 
for thig harking back to the days of 
Egyptian splendor. 

Marine architects, hunting through 
their’ tomes, ‘came “upon. the idea. of 


the modern houseboat. They planned 
it to supersede a costly type of boat, 
designed for all weather, which con- 
‘tained a fair amount of spéed, but 
was uncomfortable for a person de- 
siring a real home afloat. ‘So it was 
the idea of comfort, first demanded 
by the Pharaohs, that sent so many 
steam craft to the port of missing 
yachits—left them stranded high 
above the water mark, cloaked in 
great- wooden sheds over their super- 
structure. 
An Ever-Incréasing Fleet 


These yachts are ghosts of a glori- 
ous age in yachting—a ‘time when 
bellying sail passed back and forth 
along the “highway of ail nations,” 
and when’ soft white vapors mingled 
with drenching fogs. Today they 
lie buried in their graveyards, wait- 
. ing for the touch of a new hand at 
the wheel—possibly: the hand of a 
~rum-runner—perhaps, a Government 


man. Many of the stately old craft | 


already ‘~have been. Grafted into the 


biggest of the shady industries of the: 


world: Others have been taken over 
by the enemies of this industry. 

The place of these handsome yachts 
has been taken by an ever-increasing 
fleet of efficient Diesel and combus- 


tion driven boats, The present high. 


development of the modern type of 
houseboat can be traced directly to 
Egypt and to the British army of- 
ficers stationed in that land of lotus 
and of sunshine. . Englishmen sta- 
_ tioned there looked about for some 
mode of. maintaining comfort in -a 
strange land. It was obvious’ that 
they-should became enamored of the 
houseboat—at that time a great Tiat- 
bottomed scow with palatial, living 


“Phe Enaj IV, Ulastrating the Recent Type of Motor Yacht. The Owner Is Thomas G. Bennet. 


quarters—in common use among the 
better class of Egyptians. 

Although these boats -were com- 
fortable they had virtually no’ means 
of propulsion. In days gone by they 
had been manned*by galley’ slaves, 
who rowed them from point to point, 
but: in-more enlightened days galley 
slavés disappeared ahd the boats be- 
came’ scows, which were towed to 
new anchorages at different seasons. 
The. British officers Ifked._ these 
homes. upon the water and brought 
the houseboat idea to the. River 
Thames. And the Thames, along 


ir Aueiia AR lena 0k 


plead te tek Misaenlid A apart 


only 4 or 5 feet. And as time went! keep a yacht. or houseboat in com- 


on the houseboat was built so that 
it. could navigate in very slhallow 
waters,- the draught being starcely 
moré than 18 inches. In some 
yachts, designed principally for Fior- 
ida waters, this was arranged by a 
number of tanks -which could be 
filled with air or water, thus lifting 
or towering the craft. It was this 
feature which helped to make the 
houseboat popular... The shallow | 


mission. That does not include: fuel 
or repairs, being. usually nothing 
more than the. payroll and the 
“found” of the crew. 

“Unless you can forget the cost, 
there is no sense in buying a yacht,” 
said an owner. And that is an ac- 
curate description of this me aapeete: 
pleasure. 

To see American yachting at its 
best, one should have been at New 


draught made it possible for the | London, Conn., on that Aug. 17 
owner. to spend his Winters in the! when the squadron of the New York 


The Ava, a Modern Houseboat, Owned by James C.- Hayes. 


with ' other” slow-moving,. shallow 
waters of the British Isles, was 
ideally adapted to this type of Craft. 
So was.the temperament of the Eng- 
lishman—content to loaf in the same 
spot. 

America took> the idea of the 
houseboat: from England. It was 
tried if this country some forty-odd 
years ago, but it proved a success in 
almost no place except the Thousand 
Islands. In that section of the St. 
Lawrence -there are still to be seen 
many boats constructed along lines 
that were so successful in England, 
But the majority of Americans with 
a@-maritime yearning wished some- 
thing in .which they could travel 
about and see a bit of the different 
ports of their land. They had tried 
trim sailing yachts and the clipper- 
bowed steam craft. These filled the 
bill. But there were drawbacks; 
any boat of a size suitable to hold 
@~number of people in comfort had 
too big a draught to enter all har- 
bors. Not one could touch port. in 
the Southland, Florida particularly. 

So.some of the more 


Southland and his Summers.in the 
deeper waters of the North. ~The 
boats were not as staworthy as the 
former type, but they managed to 
churn along through the ocean mf 
fair safety. 

“The matter of cost scarcely entered 
inte the question, for the. original 
price of any~- good-sized yacht or 
houseboat runs. between a quarter 
and a half a million. Upkeep.is high 
also. If may take ‘anywhere from 


“progressive 
yachtsmen discussed the subject with 3 


naval architects, who were not sorry 
to try and evolve something new- 
They realized the shortcomings of 
the big yachts, which at:-times were 
forced _to anchor far offshore. 
Eventually they proposed a_ boat 
which was considered a freak when 
it. first hove across the yachting 
horizon. 

It was strange tn the accepted 
ideas of a yacht, for there were cer- 
tain radical changes in design that 
set it apart. _Whereas the origitia!l 
type of seagoing palace had a draught 
of some 16 or I feet, -the new boats '|- 


Yacht Club gathers for its annual 
cruise, No other yachting event in 
the . world—not even Cowes . Week, 
the great British classic—gathers to- 
gether such a fleet of palatial craft. 
Of course it is not entirely made up 
of the modern houseboats or Diesel- 
driven pleasure yachts, but there 
are a great number of them. -Essen- 
tially the cruise of the New “York 
Yacht Club ia a sporting proposi- 
tion, in which port-to-port races 


tei Aan 


AP emp aleteN 


form the itinerary of each daily run. 
That’ was why the millionaires who 
take part in the annua! jaunt do 
so principally on wind-driven craft. 

The Vanderbilts, the Morgans, the 
Whitneys, the Astors, the Plants, 
the Iselins, thé Pratts, the Huttons, 
the Wideners and other families cf 
wealth and social position are rep- 
resented in the proud fleet of the 
New York Yacht Ciub. And in ad- 
dition to their racing craft, these 
men each own a modern floating 
home that forms part of the costly 
armada of America’s foremost yacht 
club. 


Few Palatid!l Yachts Left 


Only such families as these. can 
afford te own and to keep in com- 
mission the modern houseboat or 
palatial motor-driven yacht. And it 
is “only the wealthiest of these 
families that still keep in commis- 
sion the. old-fashioned clipper-bow 
steam craft. As almost everybody 
knows, J. P. Morgan owns one that 
was built for his father. The black 
Corsair; almost 300 feet iong, is one 
of the old type yachts still in com- 
mission. Incidentally the Corsair is 
as comfortable and luxurious as any 
of the most. modern of ‘pleasure - 
craft. 

But.to keep in commission a boat 
of the size of the Corsair is to tax 


‘the pocketbook of even a multi-mii- 


Honaire..- That is oné of the reasons 
why so many other rich yachtsmen 
have taken to the more modern 
houseboat. Running expenses, in 
comparison with its accommoda- 
tiona, are less. It is true that the 
difference is slight, but it is 
enough to weigh the balance. For 
one thing, Diesel and gas engines do 
not require licensed engineers, and 
there is an appreciable lessening in 
the number of the crew. But, on the 
other hand, these deckhands. are 
usually counterbalanced by an in- 


( Continued on Page 19 ) 
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A Stateroom Aboard the Howscboat Captiva, Owned by Payne Whitney. 


Photos Gopyright by Edwin Levick. 





By Ww. STEPHEN BUSH 


Assisi, ITauy. 
SSISI, in Umbria, is filled with 
oe pious and devoted pilgrims, 
who have come to his birth- 
z place to celebrate with prayer 
and meditation the virtues of St. 
francis. For this year marks the 
seven hundredth anniversary of 
the death of that famous man who 
founded the Franciscan Order. This 
is the “Franciscan Year,” as decreed 
by the heads of the order and ap- 
prqyed by the Pope. Pilgrimages 
and celebrations have been in prog- 
ress several weeks and will continue 
until Oct. 14, when the majestic 
honors of the Catholic Church will 
be bestowed upon the “poverello” or 
“little poor one,” who is also called 
“Giulare di Dio”’—“the minstrel of 
Umbria, which holds so much of 
Italy’s natural beauty and so many 
of Italy’s treasures of art, this coun- 
try of Raffaello Sanzio with its air 
of crystalline clearness and the soft, 
green and brown tints of its land- 
scape—this Umbria gently inviting to 
contemplation and peace—is quite 
the finest vestibule there could be 
for the ancient cloistral city on the 
hill. . To this day Umbria echoes 
everywhere with memories of the 
singing saint, who addressed Brother 
Sun and Brother Water and Brother 
Wind, who preached to the birda at 
Bevagna and who at Cannara wanted 
the whole world to join his happy 
brotherhood. 


Old Town Little Changed 
Mueh has been restored and reno- 





View of: the Dome - Santa Chiana From the Citadel of Assisi. 


SIMPLE HOMAGE IS PAID TO ST. FRANCIS 3 


Pilgrims Who Throng Assisi, Birthplace of the “Bride- 
- groom of Poverty,” Omit Pomp in Their Devotions 


Perugia, Foligno, Spoleto and Trevi 
had come the artless folk of she 
countryside which the Italian with 
a@ sweep describes as “contadini,” and 
the flowers they had gathered in the 
fields or their. own gardens they 
tenderly deposited.at the shrine of 
the man whom they probably under- 
stand better than anybody else in the 
world. That was the keynote of the 
first celebration—if the simple act 
can be thus described. The strewing 
of flowers, the ringing of the bells 
in friendly harmony, the singing of 
the old Franciscan hymns—such are 
the features of the Franciscan, Year 
in which pilgrims and 
contadini join in happy 
accord. 

Through some misun- 
derstanding or blunder 
in tact, a brass band had 
come up from Rome. The 
natives regarded it in si- 
lent wonder. The bands- 
men felt ill at ease, but 
the leader plucked up 
courage at last and in 
some street not far from 
the City Hall the instru- 
ments blared forth. It 
seemed like setting off 
firecrackers in the peace- 
ful shades of a cathedral. 
The shock thereof. was 
—} great. Strange to say, no 
\protest was needed; the 


vated in the ancient city of “Ascesi,” | 
sound brass was chid- 
but the spirit of her' people and her den — silence by the 


people's neighbors has little need of 
revival. Walk for an hour or two 
after the heat of the day in the 
squares and streets and byways of 
the ancient city and you will find 
that the centuries have changed it 
little inwardly ‘or outwardly since the 
day the son of Pietro Bernardone 
made his pact with Lady Poverty. 
Umbria is that lady’s kingdom. 
_ The religious ceremonies that attest 
the veneration in which the church 
holds this saint are free from pomp 
or gorgeousness, for such things 
were an abomination to the spirit 
of the:man whose memory is honored. 
All the functions and festivities on 
the long program are characterized 
by simplicity and have much in them 
that seem touching. Indeed it is 
this unique aspect that will make 
the~events of the Franciscan Year 
memorable .to the pilgrims. The 
ceremony with which the series was 
, begun here was exceedingiy simple— 


very atmosphere of the 


Medieval costumes were * 
worn late in the after- 


j noon. There will be many 


other ceremonies on the 
civil side, tributes of the 


i city, when men and wo- 


men will appear again in 
the garb of the Middle 
Ages. But this bit of 
color will detract nothing 
from the outspokenly in- 
formal and neighborly 
character of the proceed- 
ings. And not all who 
have come to Assisi are 
in the strict sense of the 
word religious pilgrims. 
No saint in the -roster 
of Rome has as many 
admirers outside the cir- 
cles of orthodoxy as the 
saint who went hjs way 
: Singing not in the offi- 


nothing more than a tribute paid in i cial tongue of the Church 


passing the house of a dear friend. 


From every-part of Umbria, from | 


but in the language of 
the plain people. Ky 


writers of every nation, representing 
every shade of religious belief, the 
husband of the Lady Poverty has 
been proclaimed as an apostle of hu- 
manity, and one of the possessions 
common to all mankind, Some of 
these writers doubted the strict 
orthodoxy of the saint and pointed 
to the fact that he was never ordained 
to the priesthood. : 


The Pope’s Answer 


Indeed, these admirers were so per- 
sistent in their assertions that but 
very recently the Pope in a special 
address, which was afterward, printed 


Statue of St. Francis. 


and now. forms part of the ‘‘Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis,” took issue with 
them and ridiculed. the idea that 
Saint Francis was a sort of Fantheist 
with Christian leanings. He was able 
to call history as his witness—history 
as recorded in the rapturous tribute 
Dante pald to the bridegroom of 
poverty “which went with Christ on 
the cross when Mary stayed behind.” 
There can be no doubt of the saint’s 
loyalty tothe Church, for he sub- 
mitted the rules he had fashioned for 
following the counsels of perfection 
to the approval of the Holy See. and 
- at all times he showed 
himself a faithful son of 

the Church. 

Material assistance has 
been afforded the cele- 
brations by Mussolini. 
Some say that Musso- 
lini’s religious, convic- 
tions have undergone a 
more or less deliberate 
change since the Fascisti 
marched to Rome, as in 
the socialistic phase of 
his career he had been 
pitileasly - anti-clerical. 
They point to his mono- 
graph on Giordane Bruno 
as proof. Mussolini has 

) but one reply to all these 
references to his past. 
He buried it at a Seeial- 
-ist deputy who. started 
reading editorials ‘signed 
by him long before the 
idea of Fascism had ap- 
peared on the horizon of 
Italian politics. The re- 
ply was “Broken bridges, 
broken bridges.” Of his 
ardent admiration of St. 
Francis of Assisi, not 
only his passionate eu- 
logy of recent date but 
aiso his financia) sup- 
port of the Franciscan 
Year. furnishes evidence. 

Assisi had fallen into 
decay. It had never at- 
tracted. sightseers by 
means of pagan marbles. 
The weather - stained 
travertines, ‘the indiffer- 
ent outward appearance 
éven of churches ahd 
eonvents, perhaps stud- 
ied and willful, fitted in 
well with the Franciscan 
spirit. But the interior 
of every Christian tem- 
ple in’ Assisi, many of 
them laden with treas- 


] ures of: art, including the heritage 
left by Giotto, needed efforts toward 
preservation. Assisi is poor, the order 
is poor, though both the order and 
the city have strained théir means. 
It was~the generosity of Mussolini 
that came to the rescue. Funds he 
placed at Assisi's disposal enabled the 
town ‘to remove the marks of time 
and the aspect of long neglect in the 
sacred places, ° 

St. Francis was born in Assisi. His 
father was a cloth merchant, and, 
according to accounts, kept a sharp 
eye to the business. The atmosphere 
in which this remarkable boy's early 
years were spent may be thought of 
as extremely practical. But there 
was something deep in the soul of 
Francis that yearned for .communion 
‘with spirit. 

It was his opinion that man sient: 
in a worldly sense, a bare sufficiency. 
Wealth came to be in his eyes a 
superfluous thing, a drag. 


Reaching Other Hearts 


The philosophy of St. Francis was 
“simple, one easily understood by 
simple folk. This apostle had small 
use for scholarship; prized it slightly. 
as such. Academic learning was not 
needed for the framing. of ‘tenets that 
had sprung spontaneously out of the 
heart. He spoke from the heart, 
directly, and exerted all his energies 
to touch with love the hearts of 
others. - 

Nor did St. Francis require a 
church, in the formal sense, for his 
preaching. Devotion to God was his 
pulpit and the wide world was his 
cathedral, into which all who would 
might come for light and beauty and 
truth. 

St. Francis, though a frail man (he 
ever taxed his body far beyond its 
strength), traveled far and wide dur- 
ing his ministry, even paying. a visit 
to the Saracens, whom he longed to 
convert. Journeys took him among 
all manner of people, and toward all 
he displayed his unique, warm, pious 
affection. “Saintlier than any of the, 
saints,” observes one commentator, 
“among sinners he was as one of 
themselves.” Francis himself, in 8 
letter to one of the brothers of’ the 
order he founded, urged: 

“Should; there be a brother any- 
where in the world who has sinned, 
no matter how great soever his fault 
may be, let him not go away after he 
has once seen thy face without show- 
ing pity toward him; and if he seek 
not mercy, ask him if he does not de- 
sire it. And by this I will know that 
you love God and me.” . 

Courtesy also. he prized; quaintly 
counseling his followers to remember 
that this is charity’s younger sister 
and therefore-one of God's own attri- 
butes. God, hé would say, “of his 
courtesy gives~His sun and His rain 
to the just and the unjust.” 
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EARLIEST OF PRINTED BOOKS 


FORM A RARE-TREASURE 


Vollbehr Collection of Late Fifteenth Century Works, Now 
' “In New York, Includes Many Unique Volumes 


By ELMER ADLER 


3 one «should be misled by 

: the name applied to the first 
fifty 4yearsiof printing, 1451- 

1500. For-quite apart from 

ite origin or root the word “incunab- 
ula” must not be- confused~ with 
infants- or a swaddling time; .on 
the contrary, ‘the first books pro- 
duced were fully developed \speci- 
mens, trequently examples that have 


at ne et ee te 


State Library. Munich, each ‘has 
about ten thousand pieces. These 
are by far the largest collections in 
the world. -In America the greatest 
collections also are publicly owned. 
The Henry E. Huntington Library of 
California, with approximately 3,000 
items, has about twice the number 
in the Harverd University Library, 
the next largest- American collec- 
tion. The Library of Congress 


idea of Dr. Volibehr’s present collec- 


‘tion, confined to the fifteenth cen- |. 


tury. 

The list of incunabula compiled in 
Germany by Hain and published 
from. Stuttgart during the years 


1826-1888 comprises about 16,000 | 
“Dr. Volibehr’s first idea was | 


items; 


to secure a copy of each, If he 


changed his plan he also bettered 


it, for among his 3,000 items there 


Two Pages From Dr. Volibehr’s Unians South Slavic Missal, Printed at Venloe in 1s" The 


4 


served as mae for all mnseitieg 
years. 

The ‘heels of. fifteenth century 
books, which opened last week at the 
National Arts Club, offers an op- 
portunity that would be difficult to 
.duplieate. A selection of about 250 
from what is undoubtedly the largest 
privately owned collection of incu- 
nabula in displayed in cases by the 
owner, Dr. Otto H. F. Volibebr, for 
a public showing. In addition, the 
remainder of the 3,000 titles is ar- 
ranged on the book-shelves of an- 
other room and is subject to inspec- 
tion for speeial studies by students. 

It is quite fitting that this exhibi- 
tion was first opened to the public 
on the 24th day of August, for the 
same day ‘and month are recorded 
with the year 1456 in thé famous 
Mazarin copy of the Gutenberg Bibie, 
and -give us our most definite clue 
to the date of the printing of the 
first book. 


“ The importance of this collection 
is more apparent after some survey 
of the field it covers and the work 
others have done in the. checking of 
it. As early &s 1688 some effort 
was made to record all the titles 
printed in the fifteenth century, and 
this recording has .been carried on 
since so thoroughly that the more 
recent studies almost attempt to ac- 
count for each day's work of the 
presses of the incunabula period. 
Thus it is computed that there were 
more than 80,000 ,editions of Kooks 
before 1501. ‘With the aid of- the 
available elaborate studies of type, 
watermarks and other details of 
bookmaking, it now is possibie- to 
check more accurately the work of 
the incunabula period than that of 
any other half century. This com- 
parative wealth of data may be one 
of the fascinations in the a 
of incunabula. 

The great and important aoticae 
tions of incunabula are few and con- 
sequently quickly checked. They are, 
quite properly, publicly owned. The 
~British Museum, London; The Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, Paris, andthe 


Only Complete Specimen Known. 


has several collections; 
York Public Library has less than 
a thousand incunabula, and _ the 
Newberry Library of Chicago about | 


the New 


the same.._The Ann Mary. Brown 
Library of Providence has about six 
hundred items. There are very im- 
portant private - collections, which 
numbef comparatively few books, 
such as the Henry A. Walters. of 
Baltimore and the Charies William 
Clark of New York and dozens of 
other small groups in public -and 
private libraries, as instanced by the 
thirty-odd volumes in that of the 
Pynson Printers” But the ‘Volibehr 
coHection is undoubtedly more com- 
prehensive~both in quantity and in 
quality than any on thig side of the 
Atlantic. 


Remarkable Group of Books 


There were made in the fifteenth 
century a few important collections 
of contemporary books, and the one 
of Willibald Pirckheimer at Nurem- 
berg remained as a unit almost to 
our time. But this Volibehr collec- 
tion, which by the way is at home 
in one of the suburbs of Berlin, un- 
doubtedly contains more books of 
the incunabula period than any 
group brought together before 1501. 
Any one who would convince himself 
of the scarcity of unattached incu- 
nabula these days should make a tour 
of the rare book shops and ascertain 
what is available. The recent de- 
— for examples of early. printing 
has depleted the market... 


PE TROGIR A POMEL 


Dr. Volibehr’s ability as a collector 
when one learns that this remark- 
able group of books has been brought 
together within the last fifteen years. 
Before 1910 Dr. Vollbehr had béen 
much interested in the literature of 
the Orient and, with -friends, had 
gathered one of the greatest col- 
lections extant of manuscripts, book# 
and pamphiets covering the life of 
Mohammed, the Koran, &c. This 
collection was presented to the Im- 


perial Library at Constantinople, and | collection contains about 10 per cent. | better his 


From a German Book About the Famous Council of Constance. 
Duke Frederick of Austria Is Tilting Against Count Zilp. 


1501 affords another measure of ee | 
With clearer comprehension of the 
value of this group of books, it be- 
*omes;, however, more difficult to 
realize that it has been gathered to- 
gether since a few years before the 
great war. To be sure, Dr. Voilbehr 
is a linguist, with a half dozen lan- 
guages at his command, and has 


astonished by the remarkably good 
condition of the volumes. 

When this: collection was. opened 
in Chicago Dr. Pierce Butler, In- 
cunabulist of the Newberry’Library, 
voiced the hope that some Middle 
West institution or group would pre- 
vail upon Dr. Volibehr to part with 
his treasures. At the same time Dr. 
Butler expressed the opinion that it 
would be difficult to get together a 
similar collection for two and a half 
million dollars. Duplication is im- 
possible, of course. That this valua- 
tion was not excessive was proved 


by H. E. Huntington's willingness to . 


offer one and a quarter millions 
of dollars to secure Dr, 
duplicates. 


At the Eucharistic Congress \ 


New York is indebted to Chicago 
for the opportunity to view these 
books. They were brought to Amer- 
ica by Dr. Volibehr for display at the 


‘{ gathering of Cardinals and Catholic 


prelates during the recent Eucharis- 
tie Congress. One hundred and six 
cases containing this collection— 
“fifteenth century limited”—jour- 
meyed westward on the Twentieth 


-{ Century Limited. And although unly 


contents_of a few of- these are dis- 
played under glass ai this present 
exhibition, one should not attempt 
to judge the time n for 
proper inspection by the number on 
view, for each item may well receive 


-| considerable study. 


Notes for the National Arts Club 


J exhibition were prepared by Dr. 


George Parker Winship, Widener 
Librarian of the Harvard University 
Library, and have been made into 
a brochure. 

The ambition of a collector is to 
obtain books as nearly in their 
original condition as possible—that 
is, just as they came from the press, 


“| witbout the pages having been cut 


From the Second Edition of the First Treatise on Music. 


The Figures Represent the Inventions of Pythagoras. 
Timee Wide World Photos. 


of the supplementary | 

And even more remarkable, 

ere are approximately 250 books of 

other copy has’ been re- 
ywhere. - 

Again, the realization that this 


traveled around the world and all 

r it“in his indefatigable search; 
and, besides, has enlisted the aid of 
| dealers everywhere and watched the 
auction rooms and private sales. That 
he has-a copy of a particular book 
does not deter him from buying an- 
other, for he is trylj; constantly to 
Any one who ex- 


that work of collecting suggested the | of all the known books printed before | amines the collection closely will be 


down by subsequent bindings and 
trimmings. An astonishingly large 
number of the books in this collec- 
tion are in their first bindings, while 


many of those that were bound at a . 


later date were placed in the hands 


opportunity to examine the work of 
the best designers and craftsmen of 
450 years. Some of the contem- 
porary covers are tooled pigskin on 
wooden boards, with knobs to protect 
the sides and chains for attaching 
them to reading desks. One may 


. (Continued on Page 22) 
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“Galleries i in New Wing Will ‘Dienlay Fine Old i inteseis: Wroeis as 5 Well as ip 2s Greet 
Care Is Taken to Provide Bas Settings for Collections—Some of the Treasures Shown __ : 


HE Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts conceals under the 
lethargic aspect of late Sum- 
mer a degree of activity un- 
suspected by the general public. The 
process of constructing the new wing 
and installing its collections goes 
steadily on with quite as great speed 
as can be expected of any kind of 
construction in these unlaborious 
days. And instead of néxt January 
it will be at least the following Au- 
tamn before the opening. When the 
_wing is built and furnished, however, 
it will take its place among the 
greater museum achievements in this 
country, the achievements that are 
helping to establish in the corporate 
’ American mind the continuity of art 
and its application to all sorts and 
conditions of life. The general 
h of arrang t, as already 
has been explained in one of the 
museum bulletins, is directed spe- 
cifically toward that end, the new 
galleries’ with their representative 
collections of the arts of fine epochs 
‘, following each other in “‘a sequence 
that will tend to mark the achiéve- 
ment of one period against that of 
another for falter ‘spptecisGon of the 
qualities of eac’ 
Objects end Seteiags 
The most important-feature of the 
installations is the relation to be 
kept betWeen the objects and their 
setting. While this’ relation for a 
number of years has given increasing 
eoncern to museum authorities and 
has been responsible for the keen in- 
terest awakened by the American 
wing at the Metropolitan Museum, 
the Boston galleries promise a par- 





ey ticular fullness of opportunity for 


reconstructing the distinction of the 
past. The plans for the galleries in- 
clude a number of original architec- 
tural interiors within which will be 
assembled appropriate objects of the 
period to be selected for their con- 
temporaneous character and for their 
beauty and excellence as well. For 
about ten years the collection of 
origina! interior woodwork has gone 
on in preparation for these recon- 





structions. A room of English oak 
of the late eighteenth century and a 
French salon, about forty-two feet 
long, of the time of Louis XVI are 
among the European examples; also 
a Tudor room of the. late fifteenth 
century. Of this last a writer in the 
Bulletin says: ‘In its original set- 
ting it formed an exterior corner, 
probably on a thoroughfare, and the 
carved doorway, rich window bays 
and ornamented brackets will form 
an interesting part of its installation 
in the museum. The visitor will enter 
the street door or look through the 
casements to find an English interior 
as it appeared about the year 1490."’ 


This takes us back to just before 
the traditional date of the discovery 
of America. The ,American rooms 
range through the eighteenth cen- 
tury. One contains the woodwork 
from the Jaffrey house, built in 
Portsmouth, N. H., about 1730. 
Three are from the Derby-Rogers 
house at Peabody, Mass.; for the 
architecture of which Samuel McIn- 
tire of Saiem was responsible and for 
which have been salvaged some of 
the. furniture, window cornices and 
fire tools placed in these identical 
rooms in 1801 by their first owner. 
If the atmosphere of the American 
past cannot be felt under these con- 
ditions it may as well be given up as 
irreclaimable for museum uses. 

It is not only the atmosphere of 
the American past that makes such 
interiors an inheritance beyond price. 
It is the outward and visible sign of 
the grace of our vative woods in 
domestic architecture. Who would 
choose otherwise, once given the op- 
portunity of -living even for a day 
with these loveliest of all materials 
for building and adorning American 
homes? If we are fortunate enough 
to enter upon another age of wood 
in this country it ubtiess will be 
due to the effect “upon sensitive 
tmhinds of such invaluable restora- 
tions of fine paneling. After. their 
depth and softness of tone, their 
sympathetic surface which after cen- 
turies still keeps the spring and 


courteous hand to-.modern artists 
who are trying out their new theories | 


| twentieth’ cefituries, and among the 


| portraiture. It would be difficult to 





Recently Acquired 
by the Boston 
Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


vitality of the wood, their grain un- 
clogged with varnish and undisturbed 
by applied pattern, .paper hangings 
appear tawdry, and textiles, however 
beautiful, cumbersome and oppres- 
sive. 

When the time comes to review the 
new wing at Boston it will be per- 
tinent to show some of the possibil- 
ities -of interior architecture based on 
the fine conservative taste of the old 
builders, but freed from the current 
madness for imitation and reversion. 
When we are all brave enough to 
put our costly and treasured antiques 
within museum walls and build our 
‘personal and domestic environment 
out ‘of the art provided. by living 
talent, we shall have taken our first 
Step toward a national culture. 

Although museums, as a mattef of 
course, deal chiefly with the past, 





hardly one can be. found today that 


‘ges 00 ehtetch, Sot & trendy nok 


and methods, 
In the Boston Museum the Print 


son in work of the nineteenth and 


earlier artists of this group the much 


fitid_a closer conjunction of scrupu- 
lous “psychology and. formal  treat- 
ment... The design ‘is formal, indeed,- 
tothe point of rigidity.. Against a 


sitter’s. massive figure. describes. 2 
silhouette recalling the slow. curves 





of a Tintoretto portrait, ‘The head 


is almiost exactly on the imaginary 
line that would divide the canvas 
longitudinally into two equal parts, 
although the band of dark at the left 
disguises this equality. From. the 
high light of the forehead through 
the light patch of neckcloth, to the 


to the more insistent gleam of the 
cuff on the gloved hand at the lower 
edge of the canvas, one follows @ 
clear path of light snapping beauti- 
ful vital accents along its course. 
A True Ingres Portrait 
This is the Ingres method, more 
characteristic and significant than 
the visible outline upon which many 
eloquent words have been expended 
by admirers of linear perfection. How 
inexpressibly dull would have been 
this Rosario in spite of ‘smiling 
mouth, appraising eyes and dimpled 





chin were it not for these accents 


ungioved hand with its gleaming cuff,’ 


- are 


that make tor us ‘the. essentiai char- ° 


mass formed by the three’ figures: is 
contained. within an.outline describ- 
ing @ suave curve. - According to the 


Bulletin, the drawing was made in 
1815, when Ingres was in Rome, pre- 
ferring that city to Engiand, where a 
valuable patronage was secure, mak- 
ing for the little sum of 2 louis apiece 
innumerable pencil portraits similar 
to this of the Guillon-Lethiére family, 
“portraits of English, French and oth- 
ers of all nationalities, putting into 
each not only the ‘conscientious ex- 
ecution for which he is famous, but 
the impassioned insight discerned 
even today by few of his critics. 

The writer of the note in the Mu- 
seum Bulletin. is one..of those to 
whom this inner force and ardor 
have spoken With no uncerfain ac- 
cent: “We scrutinize his work, as- 
tonished to. discover beneath its ap- 

of classic calm the anxiety; 
the hesitation-and the passion of a 
sensibility which is altogether mod- 








ern. It amazes us and we are sur- 
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prised that an emotion can be em- 
bodied in a form so tranquilly impec- 
cable and by means of lines so cate- 
. Borically drawn.” 

Looking past these categorical lines 
to the fervent little notes: of empha- 
sis, the accents of dark in which the 
calm utterance déepens and vibrates, 
one. is less unprepared for the words 
in which Ingres himself discloses his 
personal .attitude toward drawing: 
“In giving expression to drawing,” 
he gays, “do not be afraid of exag- 
geration. What-you have to fear is 
lukewarmness. Lay stress on the 
most striking features of the model; 
express them strongly--nay, accen- 
tuate them, if needs “he, an OO 
of caricature.” 


Lithograph Pidirsien: 

A sheet of lithographs, portrait 
heads of members of one family, be- 
longs to the same year, 1815, as tHe 
Guilion-Lethiére drawing, and shows 
in earch spirted physiognomy this def- 
inite expression of salient <haracter- 
istics, although none is carried with- 
in hailing distance of the point of 
caricature. It is only necessary to 
gianee from these restrained though 
brilliant performances to the long 
line p? Daumier prifits in the corri- 
dor of the print department to see 
how impossible it was for Ingres to 
dwell in the world of imagination in- 
habited by such denizens as Daumier 
and Blake—a world in which appear- 
ances exist only in conjunction with 
their spiritual double and are recreat- 
‘ed in the likeness both of what they 
are and what they.seem. 

A small number of line portraits by 
Matisse, women's heads with broad 
cheek bones, studies of faces, a more 
fully developed portrait of ‘“The Pro- 
fessor,"’ mild, with a long straight 
beard and eyeglasses, framed ,in a 
border of jutting leaves, follow the 
_ bold counsel of Ingres. to accentuate 
the most striking features to the 
point of caricature as that master 
himself habitually fell short of doing. 
Yet as one observes, the fineness of 
the line and the precision of the em- 
phasis in the Matisse heads it is not 
with Daumier but with Ingres that 
one compares-him, finding him pulled 
out of the conservative path of the 
latter talent by a Gallic humor, a 


sense of play, of which Ingres had! 


not a whit. That malice, that sly 
fun, that childish indifference to reti- 
cence are not modern qualities, but 
it is véry modern to let them have 
their way with one’s art and to be 
very serious about them. 

Marie Laurencin is almost as de- 
void of these qualities as Ingres, and 











keeps as clear of the region of cari- 
cature and imagination. An unusually 
vivacious example of her work is in 
the museum collection, ‘‘Les Es- 
pagnoles,’’ two women, noseless as 
in accordance with the artist’s per- 
sonal mannerism, on a-balcony, one 
standing hand on hip,, jaunty, inso- 
solent crooked mouth, slanting eyes; 
the other seated, a gentler type 
wearing the knotted fishnet scarf 
familiar to the Laurencin public. The 
ectoke is light and feathery as usual, 
the cynical humor of the characteri- 
zation would remind one of Toulouse 
Lautrec if Lautrec were not at hand 
to mock the comparison. 

Lautrec is véry much at hand, with 
such lithographs -as ‘“‘Sortie de 
ThéAtre,"’ a man and woman issuing 
from a theatre lobby, passing a 


statue of Venus of a pedestal; a. 


head printed in red on blue paper; 
**Le Carriage’’; fimally some jockeys 
on horseback, each print eloquent of 


so intensified as-to make of the nor- 
mal creature an artificial product of | 
sentiment and inexperience. Nothing | 
of playfulness in this — analysis. 


Etching Trial Proof, “Ex Anglia Perdita,” by F. L. Griggs. 
In the Boston Muacum Print Room. 


| ing in vitality—one is called “Ex An- 


‘t upon the efforts of reactionary minds 


In the Boston Museum of Fine Arte. 


The execution, however, is more 
spontaneous and casual than that .of 
Matisse, than that of Ingres, than 
that of Laurencin. No pains what- 
ever to make the line delicate, the 
tone sensitive, the statement accord- 
ing to recipe. In the lithograph of 
the jockeys riding, the-printing, in 
color, is extremely personal and ex- 
}pressive; stainings and spatterings of 
green and blue lending an amazing 
life and richness to the wide land- 
scape, the red brown of the horses 
straining forward in smooth speed 
giving the very texture of the well- 
groomed coats without compromising 
‘the brusque positive method. The 
kind of impression an artist pulls, 
one with which a printer would be 
impatient. 


The Modern Formula 


The standardized type of modern 
drawing is represented by Laboureur, 
whose etching, ‘‘The Balcony,”’ 
shows with dainty precision the for- 
mula within which the : moderat: 
modernist expresses his careful ob- 
| servation, his neatness, his apprecia- 
tion of ready-made pattern, his en- 
fjoyment of faitasy in detail. his 
| fancy for mild distortions: .With 
} Laboureur the normal is pulled out 
into elongated forms, Greco, without 
his. mounting” flame, his twisting 
ecstasies. A Greco of posters and 
illustration. The commonplace scene 
falls into a formal design with ex- 
traordinary acquiescence. Realism is 
felt. Those curtains fell in just those 
long yet somewhat clumsy folds. The 
French window opened in against 
lthem with just that interruption, of 
their dignified arrangement; the 
pretty acroll of the balcony rail is 
charmingly done and familiar, the 
' swell of the sailor the approaching 
Mboat is convincing. Even the woman 
| standing at the balcony fail, watch- 








| checked dressing sacque, small head 
} bristling with curl papers, is a rec- 
ognizable vision.from the past. It is 
difficult to express the modern qual- 
; ity in the work, chiefly a matter of 
‘ extreme clarity, devoid of implica- 
‘ tions. 
Modern England is absent unless 
one accepts ‘as representative the 
| Stchings of Gregg, a young medieval- 
i ist who devotes himself chiefly to re- 
‘constructions on the copper plate of 
Gothic buildings. “His crafteamanship 
is very careful and rich in detail, but 
+the-general effect: of -his- pilates ‘tack- 


glia Perdita”"—and the ‘note of his 
whole performance ts the loss of the 
Gothic beauty he. has striven to re~ 
‘call. It is a significant commentary 


toward bringing. back in its original 
character an artistic equipment long 
since detached from its origins, which 


drawing in these etchings of ancient 
monuments. 


“A Rainy Day,” Water Color by John S&S. Sargent. 


~ 


Scholarships for Mural Painting have 
been established according to a 
scheme embodying what are known 
to have been Abbey’s ideals for the 
training of a mural painter, with 
competitions open to men and women, 
who are either British subjects or 
citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The council controlling the com- 
petitions and awards comprises Lord 
Northbourne (Chairman), F. V. Bur- 
ridge, Esq., Mrs. BE. A. Abbey and 
Professor BE. W. Tristram: 

There are two minor scholarships 
of £125 a year each and one major 
scholarship of £250; these are award- 
ed in the first instance for one year 
and are thereafter renewable for two 
an and the candidates for the 
ope mode must be not‘ over 

‘of age on the 8lst of De- 
na ae preceding the competition 
and the major scholarships not over 
27 years of age. In the case of the 
latter the successful candidates will 
be required to spend most of the time 
covered by the scholarship in Italy 
and to study the art of mural paint- 
ing in accordance with a specified 
course laid down by the council. 


Among the memoranda for scholars 


that the scholar should “note care- 
fully the complete schemes in Italian- 
painted interiors, divining the con- 
ditions, both from the esthetic and 
architectural points of view, with 
which the masters were faGed in 
their problems and obserye that the 


the significant suggestion is msde 






| Ject matter woven into fine decora- 


| tive pattern and design. The methods 
fof the master should be investigated 


afresh and notes made."’ 
Details concerning the course ‘of 


, study, the conditions governing en- 


trance to the competitions and -di- 
rections aiding the student in start- 
ing upon his work after gaining his 
scholarship, as well as special infor-- 
mation, desired by the competitor, 
may be obtained upon application to 
the Secretary, Edwin Austin Abbey 
Scholarships, / Chelsea, Lodge, 42 Tite 
Street, Chelsea, London, S. W. 3. 
Symmetry of Greek Vases 


The Greek vases in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts have provided sev- 
eral examples illustrating the stand- 
ardized proportion of vase and orna- 
ment as the Greeks used it and as 
modern scholars are analyzing it for 
the benefit of modern designers. 

Since the death of Jay Hambridge 
more than one paper has been writ- 
ten supperting or carrying on his 
study of Greek design to the principle 
of which he gave the name ‘‘dynamic 
symmetry.” A very important paper 
Sy Robert W. Gardner, in which ia 
given “the actual method, hitherto 
lost, that was employed in the appli- 
cation of geometry to design by ar- 
tists and craftsmen of the fifth cen- 
tury B. C.,’’ is now reprinted from 
the July number of the American 
Ceramic Society’s Journal and dis- 
tributed as a separate pamphiet. 
The writer gives in a simplified form 
“the canon of proportion which can 
be applied today in every branch of 
art, the canon which the Greeks em- 
ployed in producing the masterpieces 
of the Golden Age of Pericies.” 
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For original ideas in fine linens you will eventually.come to 


simplicity of. the checkers, offset by a quaint, old-fashioned 
border of alternating dashes in color almost forcibly reminds 





1 one 6¢ nid Holland, wheee this vet of pure linen is imsde: “The 
7eets come with blue, green, gold or red border at $8.50 for the 
seven pieces. and can be obtained by phone (Circle 9100), mail 
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Early Examples of a Quaint Type of. 
Decoration Now Eagerly Sought— 
Gay Rugs From India 


By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


AMPLERS,- quaint mementos 
of the past, are coming. into 
their own as wall decorations. 
Not only those worked by 


. 


children in the ‘‘dame’s schools”: of ; 


a century and two centuries ago in 
this country, but also examples from 
England and other European coun- 
tries now grace our rooms. ‘The 
charm of the old sampler has even 
served to develop modern forms. 

Whether made today or yester- 
day, the sampler recalls an era when 
there was time “to sew a fine seam.” 
These embroidered pieces of linen 
showing many different kinds of 
stitches and carrying alphabets and 
verses and mottoes make, when 
framed, excellent decorations for use 
over a fireplace or above an antique 
chest of drawers. In a living room 
or in a@ haliway they often aid in 
creating an appropriate atmosphere 
for. cherished pieces of old furniture. 
Fortunate are they who can use for 
this purpose a faded though still 
beautiful. sampler embroidered by 
some ancestress who placed her 
name, her age and the .date, with 
perhaps a nalve line, on handiwork 
of many years ago. 

‘One of the earliest samples stili in 
existence—owned by the Metropolitan 
M discl in -its ‘close and 
variegated series of bands of formal 
design a wonderful bit of work. 
Beginning at the top- with small 
stitches and designs, the patterns be- 
come larger and more open in their 
effect as the work proceeds down 
the strip. At the end the in- 
dustrious needlewoman formally at- 
tests: “Mary Pots wrought this 
sampler and this date, 1648.” A still 





older American sampler is in the 


Essex Institute at Salem. This nar- 
row piece of linen was worked ali in 
white by Anne Gower, the first wife 
of Governor John Endicott of Massa- 
chusetts, some time before 1628. 
Seventeenth century pieces reflect 
the simple directness found in the 
embroidery work of the Jacobean pe- 
riod and earlier. ‘Within strict limits 
there is a delightful play of color in 
the’ making of flower, anima) or hu- 


. Man forms that recalls the art of the 


Renaissance, when embroidery was 
one of the most popular crafts. 

Eighteenth century samplers were 
often made by little giris, and even 
by a few little boys, as part of their 
early education. This was the pe- 
riod, | 


.plers—and with them the art of em- 
broidery—became a more democratic 
art. The long, narrow shape was 
then displaced by @ square or rec- 
tangular form. ° 

With this greater popularity one 
sees more individuality creeping in. 
Small Annabelle would stitch on her 
sampler square, after doing the re- 


resentation of her house or her 
school (a square of embroidery with 
windows and a peaked roof);. and 
perhaps her pet pony would be 
shown, or the chickens and squirrels 
of her country home. : 

As a rule, however, we see the 
guiding hand of an elder person in 
the choice of designs and especially 
in the mottoes, verses and inscrip- 
tions stitched in delicately colored 
wools. on linen that has now the 
beautiful tone of age. One could 
well imagine, of course, that little 
Annabelle would be interested in the 


solemn verses from Isaac Watts or 
a perfect couplet hy Alexander Pope 
seem, even for those staid days, aus- 
tere for the youthful. worker, 
“age 8.” 
A Pleasureable Art 

Patriotic sentiments and verses 
might well stir the young woman 
who embroidered them on her square 
of linen. One, recorded in “Ameri- 
can Samplers” by Ethel Stanwood 
Bolton and Eva Johnston Coe, ad- 
monishes: 

Americans be not dismayed 

Nor fear the Sword or Gun 

While. innocence is all our pride 

And virtue ig our only Guide 

Women would scorn to be defyed 

If led by Washington. 
Another and very practical young 
miss prays: 

When in love I do commence 

May it be with a man of sense. 

The making of samplers today is 
no longer a task for little girls, done 
ad part of their education. It has 
become a pleasurable art for maid or 
matron who stitches for the joy of 
it, as did those ladies of high degree 
who worked. the earliest and “most 
beautiful forms .of samplers three 
hundred years ago. Because it is 
not-a task, the modern sampler tends 
to achieve the fine workmanship and 
beauty of the seventeenth century. 

Today's samplers recall the old 
ones in general form, and, like them, 
carry verse and embroidered pictures 





An Old-Time Sampler. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


quired alghabet and numerals, a_rep- | 


picturing of some biblical story; but |- 


of the maker. They often show bet- 
ter-technique than do those of a 
century ago. Yet sprightly as are 
the new. samplers, they have not 
dimmed interest in the bits of handi- 
work’ of days long past. Samplers 
made a hundred or more years ago 
are more eagerly sought than ever 
before, in antique shops and attic 
trunks. 

The framing of a sampler allows 
a variety of treatments. The simpler 
the frame, the better the beauty of 
the work displays itself. Narrow. 
‘black, old-fashioned frames with a 
tiny line of gold give a charming 
touch. Or one may have a frame 
of half rounded mahogany with 
squares of wood at the corners. 
Sometimes, if the sampler be small 
or an odd shape, it may be mounted 
upon a bit of modern embroidered 
silk. This method suggests a style 
of design found in some samplers, 
where the square containing the 
numerals and alphabets is surround- 
ed by an embroidered floral design. 

%.* 

TTRACTED by America’s in- 
creasing appreciation of beauti- 
ful things, strange and .charm- 

ing objects are arriving from 
far corners of the world to furnish 





recording incidents. in the: daily life 


eur imteriors.. From the famous 


vales-of Kashmir, in India, has re- 
cently arrived a new form of floor 
covering made of felted hair~from 
goats 2nd embroidered with wool in 
designs that were old when this 
country was stil] an undiscovered 

Useful for Summer porches, living 
rooms or. bed chambers of country 
homes, gay and exotic for a corner 
in a city apartment in Winter, these 
rugs fit into the colorful mode of 
modern furnighings. Not only are 
the patterns bright in hue, but the. 
backgrounds too, in white .or black, 
orange, blue, pink, purple, lavender 
or yellow, range over the whole rich 
palate of Indian art. Most of the 
rugs are about four by six feet in 
size, although some may bé found as 
large as six by ten feet. ‘Runners 
also are made, four feet wide and 
up to vighteen feet long. 


Set Off by a Fringe 


The wool embroidery, worked in a 
long, loosely’ woven stitch, is similar 
to the work found on cotton fabrics 
for which the East has been famous 
since Marco Polo’s time; but the 
felted background has an odd texture 
when compared with the woven 
fabrics we are most familiar with in 
floor coverings. A short fringe on 
all four sides sets these rugs apart 
from other forms. In the past. this 
felted material with its embroidered 
decoration’ was made for saddle 
cloths. é 

As a hearthrug one of these Kash- 
mir “mundahs” will add a glow to 
that of the firelight. ‘Or in the foyer 
of a city apartment a mundah will 
provide a cheerful note of welcome. 
A bedroom in gay colors makes an 
appropriate place for one with a 
white background and blithe design. 
If the color scheme of a room rups 
to brilliant hues, a rug with an 
orange background or one with a 
purplish-blue may be the thing. 
Beauty.-of design._as- well as con- 
trast or harmony between the em- 1 
broidered pattern and the back- 
ground make these Kashmir rugs in- 
teresting with hangings. ss 

The designs, although distinctly 
Eastern, are not as foreign to our 
interiors as one might think. The 
art of thé East has for hundreds of 
years been a factor in the decora- 
tion of our interiors. Chippendale’s 
furniture in the Chinese taste, 
lacquered cabinets in Oriental design 
by. many great eighteenth century 
designers, the willow pattern in 
china and wall papers painted in 
the East, together with ‘rarities of} 
the Orient such as Ming jars and 
Chinese: cmbroideries, have so tong 





OLD-TIME SAMPLER PUT TO MODERN USES | 


~ 


A Framed Sampler Forms an Appropriate and Interesting Accessory to Antique Furniture. 


American homes that we now greener 
them as our .own. 

Added te these borrowings from the 
East are designs. used in crewel 
work, the embroidery craft of Eng- 
lish women from Gothic times and 
later of their Colonial sisters, which 
absorbed Indian motifs ‘after ~the 
East was cpened up. 

On some rugs the “tree of life’’ is 
the motif. The gracefully drawn 
branches of this ancient symbol 
cover the surface, bearing odd-look- 
ing fruit, flowers and leaves. Often 
the pomegranate tree, with birds of 
paradise or parrots in its branches, 
is used: Unusual! but artistic render- 
ing of natural objects contributes to 
the effect. Sometimes a hawk is 
Pictured in a contorted position, as 
if the artist had tried to show: the 
bird suddenly turning in flight. In 
order to obtain variety, leaves are 
drawn with turned and curled edges 
and flowers and buds are embroidered 
as if seen from different angles. 

The lotus, the iris and the grape 
are much used, together- with bios- 
soms and leaves known ‘only locally. 
The colors, brilliant or deep, weré 
inspired (so those who have visited 
the Kashmir: country tell us), by the 
field and mountain flowers that burst 
forth after cold and rainy Winters 
in that mountain Jand.- The solid 
mass of a hiliside covered with some 
semi-tropical flower is beautifully 
mirrored by the native craftsmen. 

No two patterns are exactly alike. 
Fortunately there figures here the 
human inability to imitate in hand- 
made- productions the standardiza- 
tion of the machine. A kaleidoscopic 
arrangement of color combinations 
contributes to the individuality of 
every piece. These color schemes 
are wonderfully harmonised... A-de- 
sign in a predominatingly gold color, 
with accents of green and orange- 
red, is found on’a background of in- 
tense blue. <A black background af- 
fords a particularly rich setting for 
a pattern of stems and foliage in 
red, with a gorgeous bird of paradise 
in magenta and blue trailing a long 
tail. Another black background 
carries colored parrots, drawn in an 
exotic and beautiful manner. A few 
of the rugs have narrow borders of 
goat hair of a dark brown hue, with 
sometimes an inner border of tan. 

In villages hundreds of miles from 
a railroad, workers, for the most 
part men, ply. their craft as they 
sit in the tradigional Indian fashion 
on the ground, the work on their 
knees. Although goat hair, when 
first sheared off the mountain flocks, 
is by no means a delicately scented 
material, repeated washings make 





been a part of English, French and 





the finished product odorless. 
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* the State has no right to forfeit the 


- own hands, made some repair or has 


the nearest town, frequently waiting 








EUROPE’S EYES 
ON BORIS. 


(Continued from Page 8) 





his ‘secretaries in his business-like | 


study in the large and rather un- 
beautiful royal palace.in Sofia. With. 
them he transacts what may be 
termed a. King’s private business: 
The answering of -a- large corre- 
spondence, the acceptance and re- 
fusal of invitations’ to this and that 
public function, the consideration of 
petitions, the revision and .compila- 
tion of.a schedule to which all mon- 


archs are bound, and the- transac- | 


tion of the palace’ business, » This 
takes. from two to four hours. each| 
day. The rest of the morning he 
devotes either to. personal study, or 
to the study of State documents, or 
to receiving one or other and some- 
times several of his Ministers. - | 

After lunch, if there are no public 
functions to attend, he motors, driv- 
ing himself, to his estate at .Vrana, 
nearly ten miles from the capital. 
Inheriting a- love, of flowers “from 
his father, oné finds on this magnif- 
icent estate a rare collection of bo- 


markable collection of Alpine plants 
which the former “King gathered 
from many parts of. the world. 
After spending perhaps the entire 
afternoon on his estate, frequently 
helping in the manual labor that is 
being done, the young King returna 
to Sofia, where.on his desk is piled 
up State papers requiring his atten- 
tion. 3 

The-King dines in simplicity; for,’ 
unlike his father, he is not rich and 
has little or no private income, the 
State grant of about $25,000 a year 
having to suffice for liying expenses, 
upkeep of the palaces, &c. Thus 
the strictest economy is forced upon 
him. Dinner over, the King may 
not even then call it a day. . He may 
have to go to the opera, which he 
enjoys, or receive visitors, some of 
whom.bore him, or settle more State 
business, or hold his modest levées— 
there are no real courts now—which 
he doesnot: like. But quite often, 
although he is subject to all kinds 
of annoyances, he is able to spend 
his evenings en famille, with: one of 
the members of his suite playing the 
piatio to him. ‘Then to bed at 11 
and up at 5. ; 


An Eight Year Reign 


It is now. almost eight years since 
he succeeded to the throne, during 
which period -Builgaria has passed 
through storm. and stress. There 
hag been much violence and not a 
little bloodshed. Yet; until after the 
bombing disaster at the cathedral 
last year and the subsequent reign 
of terror, he had never signed a 
death warrant,- though many were 
sent tu: him for signature. It was 
only_ the imperative necessity for 
strong action that persuaded him to 
abandon for the moment.a principle 
to which he is firmly attached—that 


Itves of its. citizens except in the 
face of grave national danger. 

Boris is not only democratic in 
manner but- modest: and always 
eager to lend a hand wherever it is 
needed. Despite the heavy demands 
made upon him, he manages to see 
@ great deal of his subjects, especially 
the peasants, in whom he is excep- 
tionally interested, and he moves: 
about with a freedom that is the con- 
stant worry of his court officials in 
general and-in particular the Minis- 
try of the Interior, which is respon- 
sible for his safety. Many motor- 
ists on Bulgaria’s beautiful but not 
always first-class roadg have been 
surprised and delighted by a courte- 
ous young man who has, with his 


assisted in getting help sent from 


until! the damage was put right. 
Some of these fellow-motorists have 
been still more surprised to learn 
that the young man in question was 





none other than. the King of Buil- 
garia. ; 


CLEOPATRA LURES THE HISTORIAN ANEW 


( Continued from Page 5 ) 


being realized. When he was crowned 
king of the world, then Calpurnia 
would be put aside and Cleopatta 
would become his wife. But the con- 
spirators acted first; and with Cae-| 
sar siain, Cleopatra fled back to 
Egypt. 

Picture next the most spectacular 
period of her career.. Antony had, 
now become the world’s master, dis-’ 
puting supremacy with Octavius 
alone. Undoubtedly Antony had 
known Cleopatra in Rome, though in 
this connection the records do not 
give us much. But at that time her 
relationship to Caesar must have 
made even so reckless a profligate as 
Antony hesitate to take chances (as- 
suming that he had felt, if from afar, 
her fatal charm). Now Caesar was 
gone and Cleopatra was in Egypt. 
When. Antony, bent on solidifying 
Egypt’s -affiliation with Rome, ar- 
rived in Africa, the stars danced 
with ‘portent. What -would now 
transpire? - 

As a matter of fact, Antony was 
not in a particularly friendly frame 
of mind. . He suspected that Cleo- 
patra had withheld support, and even 
that she might have aided his ene- 
mies. So, in accents somewhat 
haughty, he requested her presence 


at a conference. 


A certain Dellius was sent to con- 
vey this invitation. But from Ptu- 
tarch’s page_we learn that Dellius 
“had no sooner seen her face and re- 
marked her adroitness and subtlety 
of speech than he felt convinced that 
Antony would not so. much as think 
of giving any molestation to «a 
woman like this; on the contrary, 
she would be the first in favor with 
him.” And so it developed. ~ ~ 

Dellius was right. Antony was 
powerless to resist that mysterious 
appeal, the challenge of that “infi- 
nite variety.” Nor did Cleopatra her- 
self fear the outcome. “She had some 
faith in the words of Dellius, but 
more in her own attractions, which, 
having formerly recommensed her to 
Caesar and young Caenus Pompey, 
she did not doubt might prove yet 
more successful with Antony.” The 
conquest of Caesar had occurred in 
her girlhood, when she was, as Piu- 
tarch naively puts it, “young and 
ignorant of the world.” But she was 
to meet Antony “in the fime of life 
when women’s beauty .is most splen- 
did and their intellects are in full 
maturity.” 

‘Plutarch’s story of what imme- 
diately ensued is a véry colorful piece 
of writing; one that modern search- 
ers after the truth about Cleopatra 
have eloquently enlarged upon. ‘‘She 
received séveral letters,” we read, 
“both from Antony and from his 
friends, to surnmon her, but she took 
no account of tifese drders; and at 
last, as if in mockery of them, she 


Engraved by B. Goodall. 


came sailing up the River Cydnus, 
in a barge with gilded stern and out- 
spread sails of purple, while oars 
of* silver beat time to the music of 
flutes and fifes and harps. She her- 
self lay all alone under a4 canopy of 
cloth of gold, dressed as Venus in a 
picture, and beautiful young boys, 
like painted Cupids, stood on each 
side to fan her. -Her maids were 
dressed like sea nymphs and graces, 
some steering at the rudder, some 
working at the ropes. The perfumes 
diffused themselves from the vessel 
to the shore, which was covered with 
multitudes, part following the galley 
up the river on either bank, part 
Tunning out.of the city to see the 
sight.” © 
Antony ‘sent her an invitation to 
dine with Rim; but here once more 
Cleopatra showed the richness-of her 
wit and savoir faire. She,.dispatched 
word back that she thought it would 
be more fitting were Antony to dine 
with her. Laughingly, and perhaps 
with quickened pulses, he complied. 


A Fete for Antony. 


The feast that night aboard the 
barge of Cleopatra was one of ex- 
traordinary magnificence. Antony 
gasped. But there were greater won- 
ders in store. Each of the Queen’s 
entertainments surpassed the one 
Preceding; for it was. politically ex- 
pedient to impress him with Egypt's 
boundless: wealth. She was a bril- 


intoxicating. Those were-memorable 
nights, aboard the barge in Egypt. 
Antony, of course, entertained in his 
turn; but compared with the ‘orgies 
of Cleopatra, his a) 

and utterly lacking in uity. 

The Queen, however, adapted her- 
self quite smoothly to her lovers 
short-comings, thus proving again 
her incomparable versatility. She did 
not maintain a disdainful attitude to. 
ward his well-intentioned but clumsy 
banquets. “Perveiving that his rail- 
ery was broad and gross and savored 
more of the soldier than the cour- 
tier, she rejoined in the same. taste, 
and fell into it at once, without any 
sort of reluctance or reserve.” 








Hant hostess—ciever, regal, gracious, 





brows in consternation and: rushed 
out, following at her side and escort- 
ing her home to the palace. 

There was a pronounced harum- 
scarum, tomboy streak in Cleopatra. 
She had -never outgrown the spirit 
of roguish bravado that had: been 
responsibie for the bundle episode 
back in Caesar’s time. Now, as her 
amour with Antony ‘proceeded, she 
gave her’ gamin fancy free reign 
and devised all sorts of pranks in 
which Antony, antiquity’s “big boy,” 
took delight. They used to go about 
the town disguised, knocking on 
doors and running away. Once when 
Antony was fishing in the sea she 
made a diver go down and fasten a 
salt fish on his hook. The company 
‘was convulsed. And Cleopatra, whose 
quick -wit never failed, flashed: 
‘“Leave the fishing rod, General, 
to us poor sovereigns of Pharos and 
Canopus. Your game is cities, prov- 
inces and kingdoms.” 

There was deeper significance than 
appeared in this quip, for ere long, 
as Antony fell hopelessly into the 
toils of passion, she was prevailing 
upon him to obtain for her cities, 
provinces and kingdoms. The match- 
less power of her personality was 
winning a world as the price of love. 
It ended tragically. Cleopatra ac- 
quired a rival in Octavia, who be- 
came Antony's wife in Rome. An- 
tony, some years later, was defeated 
by Octavius. But the Egyptian 
Queen showed herself dazzling in re- 
sourcefulness to the end. When the 
now desperate lover came to fre- 
proach her for deserting him in an 
hour .of martial need, ‘Cleopatra 


report and committed syicide. This 
development without. doubt caused 
her a spasm of suffering. But when 
Octavius arrived in triumph to take 
her captive back to Rome, she made 
@ magnificent effort to win him, as 
she had won Rome's other masters. 
The effort failed and Cleopatra ap- 
plied the asp. 

Yet the magnetic attraction lived 
on. After Octavius’s victory, culmi- 


Egypt who could turn a world upside 
down with her smile and the crook of 
one dainty finger? 


| HOUSEBOAT’ 


“ POPULAR 


( Continued from Page 15 ) 





crease in the number of - personal 
servants maintained: ~ : 
There are specializing chefs, stew- 
ards, maids and vaiets to be consid- 


-] ered on the houseboat, whereas.some 


of the deckhands on the old sailing 
and steam yachts did double tricks. 
Though there is no coal to be passed, 
No sail to be furled, it seems: neces- 
sary to hire men for the special job 
of taking care of the owner and his 
Another thing to be considered in 
analyzing the change is the fact that 
househoats are in ‘commission for 
longer periods than were the yachts 
of other days. The latter type was 
at its best while under way, but the 
houseboat is essentially a home 


afloat. 


Accordingly, people have come to 
expect more comfort and to démand 
less inconvenience than they did in 
the days when Commodore Stevens 
went abroad in the little schooner 
America and captured the historic 
trophy that now is considered the 
blue ribbon of the seas. . 

Comfort is a.concrete thing on the 
houseboats of today. Whereas, 
many yachts of yesterday devoted 
comparatively little space to cabin 
accommodatigns, houseboats feature 
the ease of the owner. In the old- 
fashioned steam yachts and sailing 
craft the cabins were mostly below- 
decks. There was often slight head- 
room, the plumbing was more or 
less elementary and the cabins them- 
selves were limited in_size; also, the 
lighting was done by oil, whereas 
the modern houseboat or motor-driv- 
en yacht has its complete electrical 
equipment, including means of elec- 
trical 





Cabins “Above Waterline 


With their shallow draught, these 
boats have all of the cabin accommo- 
dations above the waterline. The - 
cabins are more like the finest state- 
rooms of ocean liners than. anything 
else. Headroom "abounds, the latest 
improvements of the bath are. in- 


glide over ‘the water at a highly 
satisfactory speed, there is little dif- 
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AMERICA’S AGE-OF ART 
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India. . The exiled Jews from Spain 
and Portugal built synagogues and 
banks, and the cities of Holland and 
Belgium became the favorites of for- 
tune. Rubens immortalized the flesh, 
Van Dyke the manners, Franz Hals 
the spirits and Rembrandt the soul of 
the Netherlands. Then that bright 
day ended. The fleets of Holland 


‘| were driven from the sea by British 


sailors, and the wealth of Bruges and 
Ghent decayed as’ industry grew in 
Engiand. 


‘Was that exuberant Blizabethan 
Age the offspring of wealth, or did 
it come out of the physiological vital- 
ity of the English people? But—that 
vitality had existed before. 
spent itself in religious disputes and 
dynastic wars. Why should it now 
flow_into drama and poetry and sci- 
Presumably 
because the. Armada had been 
scattered to the winds, and. Raleigh 


j}and Drake had ravaged the Spanish 


Main, and English traders had won 
the markets of every continent. The 


| aristocracy of England, enriched by 


Henry's spoilation of the Church, be- 


the | came richer still, as all the world 


poured wealth upon the wharves of 
the busy Thames. Southampton 


sually | could give Shakespeare a thousand 
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pounds, and Essex could lavish a 
magnificent estate upon the ungrate- 


ful and in parable Bacon: 

Art is = ees can grow only 
in the rich soil of wealth. Where 
life is simple, and is absorbed. in 
primary and necessary things, men 
have no leisure to produce the in- 
tangible values of plastic form; if 
they sing and carve and dance, it is 
still in the service of their fears, or 
for the enhancement of desire; it is 
not yet art, not yet a worship of 
symmetry and rhythm and perfec- 
tion for beauty’s. sake. Material 
goods must multiply,, an economic 
surplus must give security, before 
somt men can be set aside to make, 
and others “be enriched - enough to 
buy, those useless and precious 
things that make the cultural 
heritage of mankind. 

In drought.or pestilence, in war or 
revolution, life returns to .this—half- 
conscious and artless immaturity; in 


i safety and peace and abundance, life 


luxuriates in the creation of forms 
that select the fairest face of nature, 
liberate significance from environing 
irrelevance, cleanse the eternal of 
the transitory, and suggest to men 
those ideal beauties whose worship 
constitutes the religion of enlight- 
ened minds, It is the fate of wealth 
to have a questionable origin, and an 
wthetic end. 


Fostering Influences 


If this rapid summary is. faithful 
to the actual outlines of the past we 
may conclude, against all precedent, 
that art flourishes best not in the 
ages of aristocratic rule but during 
the rise of a mercantile or industrial 
bourgeoisie. Aristocrats prefer the 
art of life-to the life of art and live 
for the most part In rura} seclusion. 


% Not till trade and mass production 


build towns and cities-do men gather 
in such numbers as to finance to- 
gether the schools and universities 


jand libraries and museums that lift 


a people up to the understanding and 
creation of wisdom and beauty. 

Strange to say, it is in the citadels 
of the middle class and under the 
protection of bankers and business 
men that artists find food for their 
mouths and buyers for the work of 
their hands. It is not the first gen- 
erations of the plutocracy that pat- 
ronize such men. Those. ruthless 
exploiters of soil and brawn are too 
much coarsened by their lives to 
care for subtle things. But the 
third generation develops the gener- 
osity of secure and established 
wealth. It begins by building 
churches as keys to the glittering 
gate. It passes on to endow univer- 
sities and it lavishes its surplus 
proudly to fill museyms witb the art 
treasures of the past. 

It ig not always enlightened. as 
a “Rembrandt” it buys that never 
felt the master’s brush. But it does 
the best it can, and though we might 
wish that this wealth had had a 


It had: 





‘ fu 
nobler origin we ought to = give 
thanks that so little of it is spent in 
riotous living and. so. much in an 


that put a spark of redeeming divin-. 
ity intoO the queer: forked . radishes 
that transiently dominate the earth. 
It is evident that wealth in America 
has now reached this stage of cul- 
tural encouragement. Corporations 
built upon pennies-or dealing in the 
most prosaic of material things rise 


to a level of imagination where they} 


are willing to spend without stint to 
make American architecture a model 
for the world. Our greatest banking 
house has made possible a museum 
where almost any day one may have 
for the asking the winnowed excel~ 
lence of the past. Our greatest in- 


dustrial family has poured out mil-| 


lions ‘for ' medieal research and gen- 
eral education. The wisest giver of 
them all has spread throughout 
america libraries where for the ask- 
ing one may have the friendship of 
the immortals. /- 

Another banker, who adds scholar-- 
ship to his millions, has brought to 
us the best drama and the best music 
of the age—not in the spirit of a 
fearful conservative, but with all the 
courage of one who loves the trial- 
and-error learning of the living soul. 
Still another banker endows one of} 
our finest experiments in theatrical 
art and gives to his city a stadium 
where music may disport itself, un- 
hindered, under the bright patronage 
of the stars. 


Genius Is Evoked 


How long must these formative in- 
fluences operate before the creation 
of new beauty follows the cherishing 
and understanding of the old? His- 
tory tells us it need not be very 
long. If we wiro hear music and feel 
with the touch uf the eyes the grace 
of statuary and.the movement of 
living color grow with the food we 
feed upon our tastes will develop 
and our demands will rise. We shall 
call.for geniuses, and they will come. 

They begin to come to us, though 
still for the most part from foreign 
lands. Hundreds of musicians and 
composers and painters and sculptors 
and designers and writers pass from 
exhausted Europe to this fortunate 
soi] where in a generation cities rise 
from disaster to leadership, from 
pork packing to poetry: Already our 
architecture is our own. Already our 
literature is our own; there is noth- 
ing of Europe in Masters and Sand- 
burg, in Dreiser and Lewis, - Whit- 
man and O'Neil. 

We are still immature; still timid 
of the new, and still given to mis- 
taking novelty for creation: But it 
ls a hundred times better to. be! 
young and astir with growth, to see 
ahead of us. new obstacles that we 
know our strength wil! conquer, than 
to be lost in senile reminiscences of 
ancient glories, content with the vic- 
tories of the dead. 

Perhaps already our youth is pass- 
ing out of the period of chaotic re- 
Yellion into the consolidated mastery. 
of new positions and new formas. 
Only one thing more is necessary 
»‘efore our renaissance can come; 
we must learn to love liberty as thé 
vital medium of art. We cannot 
create if we are not free. And this 
means much less the Mberty of the 
stomach than the freedom of the 
mind. 

We are strong enough and secure 
enough to dare @i the risks and 
penalties of freedom. We have to 
gird ourselves for the protection of 
the young America that visibly ma- 
tures. around us. We have to fight 
without too much gentleness the ef- 
fort to drive us back into medieva) 
superstition. Nothing is inevitable; 


-} all that we might ve may be defeated 


by what we have been. 

Our renaissance will not be a gift 
of the indifferent stars; it will ap- 
pear only when we have cleansed 
ourselves of brutality and ignorance, 
made every window of our souls clear 
for the coming of truth and pre- 
pared ourselves like lovers and ath- 
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Do You Know 

about this Amazing 

New Invention for the 
Warn witout headband 


cose: DEAF? 


Conte to the Fret. demonstration ‘ell this week of 
this astounding achievement of European scientists 


Men and women who have 
suffered from deafness for years 
have slipped this tiny but 
powerful aid in the ear and 
at once have heard subdued 
‘conversation, the soft strains of 
music—clearly and with per- 
fect tone accuracy. 


HE PHONOPHOR isan 
achievement of Europe’s. 
foremost scientists. 
Worn without headband 
. . « practically invisible. . . it - 
has | Sener acute hearing to 
thousands of sufferers, among 
them the most stubborn cases. 


YOU ARE WELCOME ANY DAY THIS 
A SULTA- 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
turned Pan) Smith urbanely. “There's 
plenty of water for all if they go 
and get it for themselves.” 

The. automobile and the smooth 
motor read have entered the Adi- 
s now, banishing the ancient 

and their quaint drivers who 

were as-much a type as their coun- 
terparts of the early West. Over 
rough tracks filled with boulders and 
along patches of the unique “cor- 
duroy” roads they drove their ve- 
hicles, the only link between the rail- 
roads and the camps deep in the for- 
est. A ride of twenty miles or so in 
an Adirondack stage through. the 
woods was a trip which could not 
very well be forgotten by the pas- 


_} sengers in the era of the. horse. 


The lumberman who rode the logs 
down the river has. practically 
vanished as well. The log drive when 
vast masses of timber were sent 
hurtling downriver In the torrents 
of Spring had ‘its origin on the 
Schroon River. The Adirondack tum- 
berjacks were among the best in 
the world. ‘Today log railroads car- 
ry most of the felled trees to the 
sawmill or the raiihead. 

John Brown, the emancipator, 
settled in North Elba in 1849, there- 
by adding one more famous-name to 
the long list of the Adirondacks. 
North Elba was his hothe unti] the 
Harpers Ferry raid and his death. 
He was buried there and the farm 
which he owned was bought as a 
memoria) by the John Brown Asso- 
ciation’ and transferred to the State 
of New York. . 

While Summér is naturally the 
most popular season for the vacation 
visitor to the Adirondacks, the namé 
of the Lake Piacid Club for years has 
stood out as representing the Mecca 
of Winter .sports in America. Skiing, 
toboganning, hockey, Winter camp- 
ing trips—every sport of snowtime.is 
found here with hundreds of visitors 
in attendance. The Adirondacks are 
known now all over the world—it is 
estimated that visitors from more 
than thirty countries were present at 
the Lake Placid Club last year. 

Invasion by Air 

Seaplages for some time have 
flown up from New York to the 
Adirondacks. They flit along the 
Hudson River and over Lake George 
and Lake Champlain. One company 
has sent a plane with passengers 
from New York to Lake Placid and 
landed the machine on the frozen 
bed of the lake with skis for wheels. 
Paul Smith’s and other points were 
soon on the list of stations for this 
aerial taxi service. 

The motor, of course, remains the 


favorite method of reaching the wil-[f 


derness which is located in New 
York State. The gigantic bus de 
luxe hag penetrated where once were 


=| only forest trails. The chief motor 


gateway from the south is Wilming- 
ton Notch, where the west branch 
flowing  be- 
tween towering Whiteface Mountain 
and the Sentinel range, falls 135 feet 
over a series of ledges at Wilming- 
ton High Falls. Eventually it unites 
with the east branch and foams 
through Ausable Chasm, the Grand 
Canyon of the East—another mighty 
spectacle of the Adirondacks. 

New York State has pledged itself 
to maintain the Adirondack State 
Park as a playgiound for all time. 
The region marked off within the 
blue line is one and a half times 
larger than Yellowstone Park—the 
pride of the national system and its 
biggest unit. The Adirondack area 
is four times as, large as Sequoia, 
Mount Ranier, Rocky Mountain and 
Yosemite -National Parks combined. 
It is, .in _reality,.a playground. to 


which come persons from every State}. 


in the nation. As many as 125 pub- 
lic camps are hidden away in its 
forests, fitted out with stone fire- 
places for cooking and the famous 
Adirondack “lean-tos”—log shelters 
open to the sun and the campfire 
in front. 

The country discovered the Adiron- 
dacks long ago, but this Summer it 
appears .that their vopularity has 
about reached its zenith. 


~ 
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Mos . FATHERHOOD — what 
responsibilities it involves! 
We say modern fatherhood because 


the world is different. -Time was when 
children added no appreciable burden. 


‘Food was cheap; clothes were cheap; 


schools were cheap; help was cheap; 
and the older children looked after the 
PRONE : 

We. have left behind—forever the 
world ‘in which things were cheap. 


‘ 


$ What it costs 


TweENTY YEARS ago it was estimated 
that the cost of raising a child to its 
sixteenth year was $2,500. 

Today the cost is $5,000. 

Twenty years ago the average cost 
of a college education for a boy or girl 
was $2,000. 

Today the cost is $4,800. 

The earning of money is not the 
sole, or even the principal obligation 


of fatherhood. But it is vital. You want © 


your wife to have the kind of home and 
comforts—the luxuries, too—that she 
deserves. You want these children of 
yours to have as good a chance as you 
had—a better chance. Every day, as 
the cost of living goes up and yp and 
up, you are thinking more seriously 
about these things. 


. May we contribute to your thinking? 


A shorter path to the top 


_ For more than seventeen years it has 


been the privilege of this Institution to 
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Thru texts, lectures, problems and 
personal advice the Institute gives its — 
subscribers that broad knowledge of — 
modern business principles which fits . 
men for the high places—and the high 
rewards—of business.. 

The Institute does not train men to 
be specialists. By giving a man a work- 
ing knowledge of every department of 





. ‘ ; si ‘e 
business, the Institute fits him to direct 


the specialists in those Reperreicely, to 


his profits. 
Send for this book 


Oor or our experience we have pre- 4 
pared a book entitled “Forging Ahead - | 
in Business.” We should like to send @ 

you this book—free by mail, and with- 
out obligation. - 


It isa cheerful, helpful book. It proves 
conclusively that a’man’s income can 
be increased by a definite addition to 
his business knowledge; and it co 
the way. 

This book is a father’s book. It an- 
swers the question, “How'can I be sure of 


_money enough for the fine, big things 


of life?” If not for your own sake, for 
the sake of the wife and children who 
Jook to you with so: ‘much confidence, 
send for it today. ‘ 


- 





ALEXANDER Hamiuton INsTITUTE 
608 Astor Place New York City 





Send me at once the hooklet, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,”’ which | may keep without obligation. 
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ings. The bookbinders of — Many) wisn, the insprint of Caxton’s succes; 
lands, like the printers, have con-/.,. wynkyn de Worde, there are 
tributed to the unique character ‘of | iw copies of St. Jerome's Lives of 
atle oalaction: ase the Saints with date of 1495 at 
Another prized feature of Ti ‘Westminster, one copy with wood- 
century books is the condition of the} outs. There are two rare items with 
woodcuts used for illustrations, the imprint of Richard Pynson, and 
While the number of copies of 8) tyere-are similar selections from thé} F 
book may have - varied pnywhere work of évery country where print- |” 

|} from 200 to. 500, the printer ap-}ing was practiced before 1501: 

perentiy seldom bothered to super*| while “these observations — deal | Ce ee 
vise the coloring of more than & few} mostly with the interest of the book “Per fectly 
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copies. Consequently, - books. with | collector and typographer, oné. must Beau ti ‘ul and - 
the. woodeuts colored by a contem-~| not overlook the great literary value. She {, Imire by< A, T) 
porary hand are especially sought; In many imstances the copy used for = 4, | 
and in this collection there is an ex-| the making of these books was the H 5 =: ge Sas of Ser eos She was surprised at the 
ceptionally large. percentage thatforiginal text,.and they: offer many 
may be assumed to have been colored} unique cpportunities to get back ‘to 
durigg the fifteenth century. first sources. .But the material for 
One of the most fascinating of the} special. study would occupy many. 
various studies such a coliection of- | years and it is the intention to“‘have 
|| fers is that of type design. The first} the books return te- Germany at the} 
Pisaks, of. course, simply attempted} end ‘of this-exhibition, after Septemi- 
to countérfeit the manuscript books | Ker 30. BS 3 
in-vogue in the various places where| Dr.. Volibehr ga Cie arr oy . 
printing was introduced. And the/| in the making of this remarkable col- Bo ET ie LORS Ge ee 
‘type was designed to resemble as}Téction sind the institution or com- Send this coupon —n¢ obligation 
closely as possible the work of the| munity that possesses it will live as Ji Styker Show Rooms (John Vant) 342 Madison Ave., N-Y. 
best: local scribes. Gradually. im-j long as books are known and the & me information ebout Styker Metal 
provements were made to adapt the | printed word is cherished. 
technique and setting of metal type ; - 
dust out touches |! until the manuscript model wes 
without the slightest injury. |) ialy thrust aside for the Roman SILENT ORATORY 
Used by best hotels, clubs letters copied from monument in~ IN CONGRESS 
— aA SSE mn i agers 2 date ¢ Continued from Page 2 ) 
UTLET models in the Roman Forum e : 
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oO. K. Vi Brush Sales Co. _ | the two ambitious statesmen without 
ce Wifth Ave: em York City. books are religious in character, in 


e e i ; 
cluding “Bibles, pealters, missals,|*ither Knowing of the purchase by Habit-Forming Investments 
: league. 
ymnals, papal bulls, ; i i 
eh ak ae RE in|. When Senator Vest was denounc- . About twotthirds of our monthly issue of ~ 
duigences, rescripts, epistles, lives me ecg re wry = sae Sona 5287 Guaranteed First Mortgages and 
of the + moral and Kian thenloaia Record. should .hpiuade-what gut Certificates, go to clients who have in- 


and Hebtelon, polenion.ugainal thet en, ae ee eee vested with us before, They value the 


said and done in Congress, and not " * % 
Talmud or the Koran with other|ine carbied and fraudulent thing it picpen! pas! experience we have had; 


writings against Mobammed or] ony is filled with orations which good rate of income; the absolute safety 
against heathenism and heresies.” 


were never delivered and turgid elo- , which we guarantee. 
The so-called profane works followed quence never hard. What could be 
closely, and it was these that first 


more demoralizing to the young and . Send for booklet TM8S 
broke away from the so-called black- honest reader of the Record than . 
face type. To our own day the. tra- 
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<= > the discoyery that the Representa- Nam 

: HOTEL dition has persisted that sacred books} tive whom he has been taught to Address 
‘should be set in an old English or 


; admire as an exemplar-of all public 
POSITIONS OPEN i ernepentes angry ener gmre | NEw YORK 

lity thi ee ade abcchiecing ene conse (ek. Be Nailing Dee out to ; y ; 

ou can gualify (his Way m . Practically every speech |tnose at a distance as a parliamen- : 
on cas ae bose asl carat, uc tar teenth tne ene ne saan te TITLE AND MORTGAGE 
| century appears in: one or more of| marks by the thousands, when, in : : 
these volumes. A missal printed in| tact, he nae made no_such remarks, 3 COMPANY 
Venice in 1483 is set in a glagolytic}but was probably at -the identical Capital Funds over $30,000,000 
type of Cyrillian characters. So far|time when he Was supposed to be } 
as known, it is the only book ever | electrifying the floor and galleries, : 135 Broadway, New York City 
set in this type; and there is no} greeted with rounds of applause and ; Telephone Rector 0800 
Seeee "nt hema ay tele as eel ee EE 3 pier bet 
co . comple y of munc unc : 5 
book in the Vatican Library is cata- |} House restaurant or snoring placidly : S / 160-04 Jamaica A recy im ee a 
logued as a “white raven- among fif-|in a cloakroom.” ~S B+ Dom. So dg s. 32 North Rochelle 
teenth century books.” In_ 1892 an uproar occurred over 

: the insertion of entire books in the 

parent Protea Werk Record. On March 81, 1892, Tom 
_ The first’ printed edition of Bal-/ Jonnson.of Obio, during a tariff 
bus’s “Catholicon,” which is at-| debate, said: “I desire to have print- 
tributed to the press of Gutenberg | eq with my remarks the’ following, 
at Mainz, presumably of the year|being an extract from Henry George’s 
-} 1460, is the earliest printed profane | book, ‘Protection or Free Trade.’ ”’ 
work, and is considered by collectors; The extract began (appropriately 
of printing to be more rare than théjenough for an extension of © re-|/ 
Gutenberg Bible, of which more than | marks): “Near the window by which 
forty copies are recorded. There are} { write a great bull is tethered by a 
but seven complete first editions of| ring in his nose.” 
the “Catholicon.” | A similar inspiration to print por- 

Inasmuch as front title pages did|tions of the same book struck five 
not come into general usage until |other members of the House, with 
well toward the end of the fifteenth the result that successive chapters 
century, we are dependent for in- jof the volume appeared in thirty- 
formation upon what the printer put |seven consecutive pages of the 
into the colophon at the end of the | Record, totaling about 75,000 words. 
book. And the first colophon was} The custom of extending remarks 
-| dated 1457. ‘Unfortunately, Guten- | prevails because there are certain 
berg never made use of a colophon j good reasons for it, regardless of the 
or any other mark, and we are com- | abuses that occasionally creep in. It 
pelled to segregate his work mostly |saves the time of Congress for im- 
by elimination. But of the books at-| portant iegislative discussions. It 
tributed to Gutenberg, Fust and /affords a wide distribution for cer- 
Schoeffer, separately and collective- |tain topics of supposed general in- 
ly, there are twenty-five items’ at | terest that are not particularly vital 
the National Arts Club. in debate. 

Space will not permit even the list- | To those who cry “Extravagance!” 2 ites. ey 
ing ef such books as will be exposed |there is but one answer. Of course : PRIDE SEALS 2 
in cases, although the titles are most |the R d is expensive, just as any 
impreasive. For instance, the Eng-| newspaper would be without adver- 
lish incunabula includes a well pre- | tising. But the privilege of extending 
served xyJographic indulgence printed | remarks, both during the session and 
by William Caxton in“ London in | after its close, is a part of American 
1490... Altogether there are five of | legislative freedom of speech. 
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form and serpentining in the wake 
"| of the Inari shrines,’ one of which 
even now appears between the pil- 
lars of the huge red torii. perched 
on the hilltop. 




























long metal pole which noisily clanke 
against the stone road, warning the 
|common herd that their master is 
approaching. Whitewashed priests 
follow. They bear sacred sakaki 
‘trees, grown ypon the Mountain of. 
Heaven, so besprinkled with evil- 
“| dispelling paper gehoj as to resemble 
“| Christmas trees heavy with snow. 
With incense they purify the air for 





a en ae the August Pr ‘of the 

Spray shrinés borne on the shoulders of 

most half-price, 

2 limited number sweating mobs of religioys zealots. 

- i Now and again these fanatics raise 

satisfaction suarenteed. their voices in songs; as they do 
Quickly, 


they heave their burden in the air 


Summer here to make it dance for the pleasure 
pe of the god within. Hundreds of boys 
C pull at sleigh-belled ropes attached 


to the shrine, adding their discor-| 
dant jangle to the moaning sounds 
torn and wrenched from drums and 
flutes. Shrine follows shrine, each 
carried by a yelling mob, crazed 
with excitement and tearing down 
N the road at a full run, like a river 
in flood. Darkness alone puts an 
end to the mad pandemonium and 
‘the crowd disappears, swallowed up 
by the night.” * 


An Ever Present Symbol 


Even the ubiquitous torii really 
signifies a perch. For on the’ toril, 
according to legend, _roosted. the 
sacred white cockerels, worshiped 
and venerated because once, long 
years ago, the Goddess Bun disap- 
peared, the ancestors of the Jap- 
anese imperial household sulked and 
all the world was dark. Then it was 
that these white cockerels, from the 
tops of a -great red-lacquered torii, 
announced the Sun Goddess’ reap- 
























The Ingisiphone aids both ears 
Without cxpenes, oF UmnOyeRes- 
w expense or anno: 
Ladies can hide it completely 
in their hair, and relief 
without attracting attention. 
The _Invisi requires no 
attention and leaves both hands 


Write for the illustrated cir- 
cular and free trial plan. 








HAVANA CIGARS 


ARE YOU SURE THE ONES YOU 


JAPAN’S HALF GODS DEPOSED 












marking “the way -of the gods,” as 
familiar throughout Japan as the 
cross in Christian lands. 

As one surveys the small shrines to} 
animals scattered over, the empire 
one finds scarcely an insect, a-fish 
#t a beast which is not incorporated 
in some sacred form in Japanese 
folklore. and worship. When the 


is an army of legendary monsters to 
supplement them. . 

Insects, too, receive their share of 
worship. For more than ten cen- 
turies the Ja; have made verses 
about dragon flies and erected shrines 
to fireflies, which are greatly ven- 
erated. : . 

No matter where one turns in rural 
Japan there is to be found this love 
of nature accompanied by mild forms 
of animal worship. : 

Another favorite god of the 
peasants is Bato-Kwannon of the 
Horae’s Head, Bato's head is quite 
natural; the horse’s head is en- 
graved on a giant tiara worn by the 
god and adorned with bunches of 
wild flowers and dry rice in earthen 
incense cups, the offerings of grate- 
ful peasants. For these’ country folk 
pray just as industriously for the 
souls of their livestock and cattle as 
they do fop their own humble spirits. 
Monkeys, too, are reverenced, and 
even tcday there are pink-eyed horses 
kept fat and contented in their sa- 
cred stalls: Those who wish grace 
‘give them a Shell full of beans sup- 
plied on the spot at a ha'penny a 
shell. ~ Purokiijin is. another rural! 
god who knows the thoughts of al) 
animals and to wham they go for 
friendship and sympathy if they are 
worked or beaten too hard. And ir 
some districts even the homely littk 
uguisu, or Japanese nightingale, is 
revered as a holy bird that Kas jong 
professed Buddhism and the excel. 
lence of Sutra in its rich wild pas- 
sionate notes. 

But what do the doomed deities of 
the animal world think of their com- 
ing oblivion? What do the gray stone 
foxes of Inarf, the golden dolphins of 
Nagoya, the turtles, badgers, ser- 
pents and e fish who have 
disdainfully gazed for centuries\from 
small altars and Buddhist tombs— 
what do they think of the.rude re- 
moval of their shrines? Aassuredly, 
in Shinto’s animal world. the twilight 








of the gods has come. 






























SMOKE ARE GENUINE HAVANA? | Pearante. Today hundreds of white 
- roosters wander at liberty in Ise, the 
WHY BE IN DOUBT? home of Japan's greatest shrines. 
Import the Cigars you Smoke Direct | And on beaches of golden sand along 
from Havana, then you will be sure: | tne inland Sea, on high hills or in 
y heel ey MB the sea itself, or rising. above bil- 
ve lows of peach and plum blossoms, 
prvieednge > my Trent npr ngio ore 4 rise thege resplendent red gateways, 
SEND NO MONEY 5% DaLIVERY 
Write NOW aad in a few 
eee sea ta Hore tieoen 
UNANUE & FRESNO 
Havana, Cuba 


Conde 19 : 
: ( Continued from Page 6 ) 
ergy, her agility is amazing, her cos- 
tumes are striking. There have been 
great tennis players before and there | 
are great ones to come. But ‘no other 
has so gripped the public mind. j 
Although only. 27 years old (hay- 
ing been born in Compiégne, France, 
in May, 1899), Suzanne Lenglen has 
been playing tennis for a long 
time and the sporting world has been 
hearing constantly of some new ex- 
ploit of hers. She won the cham- 
pionship of Picardy at 14, but a year 
earlier they knew her up and down 
_| the Riviera as a future world cham- 
pion. C. W. Murray, Secretary of 
{the Bordighera (Italy) Lawn Tennis 
Cipt, has said that when only 13 
Suzanne came there from Nice -as 
the No. § woman player on-the Nice 
team. She was accompanied by her 





pe eerie Weight 18 oz. 
Sent iain U. 8. for $8.00, if 

not del return and your money 

refun . 

RB, EK. MELIZR, tnc., 23 PRARL 6T., N.Y. 
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eye of those-viot conversant with the 





LENGLEN BURNS HER BRIDGES: 


finer points of tennis are always 


4 


made on the easiest shots from Su- 
ganne’s victim. ; 


of the uncanny accuracy . of‘ her 
Placements, and secondly because of 
her court-covering ability. The first 
is a tribute to the patient teaching. 
of her father, the second is due to 
the power of her ‘long, muscular 
legs. She has-not the driving power 
of Miss Wills nor the volleying abil- 
ity of Miss Eleanor Goss, No. 4 on 
the American list; yet she beat Mise 
Wills last Winter and four years 
ago took- two love sets from Miss 
Goss in a Riviera tournament. A 
powerful driver who is also a first- 
rate volleyer might beat her, but so 
far none has been developed. 

As for her chances against the 
best of men players, witness what 
happened when she took the court 
against Tilden. Tilden has said that 
whenever he played a woman he had 
to cut’ down the speed of his shots 
50-per cent. in order:to allow her to 


Spring estimated that Suzanne was 
about No. 50 on a world list, the 
forty-nine players ahead of her all 
being men. ; 
However, if the great Lengien 
never strokes another ball in com- 
petition, she has set a mark for wo- 
men players that will not easily be 
matched. As for her spurts of anger 
and hauteur that have hurt and 
given offense, what can one wish ex- 
cept that they may be forgotten and 


of 
be inspired by her dagsling skill 


natural species are exhausted’ there| . 


Mile, Lengien- wins first Decause 


oh Bes \ a: 
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to seek the same heights! — 


















The desire for Release! What surer, what more colorti 
~ way is there to satisfy it than by real literature? With 
writers like Du Maurier, Merrick, Daudet, you find divine - 
relaxation. With writers like Poe, Tchekhov, de Maupassant, 
you are given transport to brighter earths than men daily - 
inhabit. With writers like Conrad, Lincoln, White—you 
discover the romance that makes life worth living. 


Te realization of how much the 


- 


fiction is-concealed by the quantity of - 
best’ writers can exert for our new production. It takes an expert to 

: good has: brought about the 

achievement of E © GOLDEN 

K. A board of experts, noted for 
their personal experiences in the realms 
of -literatureand for a thorough 
knowledge of discriminating taste, has 
been formed. This Board of Selection 

consists of: 


find out what readers‘should not miss 
—for most of us, even if we have the. 
“knowledge, do not have the time. 





That. is the achievement of THE ‘ 
GOLDEN BOOK. It is the expression - §f 
of the work of this Board of Selection. 
Month by month they bring to you in 
these pages the. short. stories, noyels, 
essays, plays, philosophies, of the most 
brilhant minds and most inspiring” 
pens. 

‘This plan insures a balance 
judges. of ing that 

scious of the immense heritage of _ before. ere are the stron 
literature that belongs to our genefa-_ est,most satisfying ta f 
tion. Possessions. so vast that most romantic, me—ever created by the 
people have never looked beyond a few . heaven-born’ genius of the company 
of the more obvious masterpieces. of the-world’s leading writers. 


Yet in this ‘inexhaustible reservoir 4 = 
there are stored the most priceless THE GOLDEN BOOK is 2 new idea. 
writings to enrich our thoughts and Yet already in the comparatively few 
quicken our imaginations—unheard of months of its existence it has met with 
tales, unrealized visions! an acclaim exceeding the most optimis- 
3 ; tic hopes of its founders.. - Keen 
Moreover, these members-of the board readers, casual readers, lively readers, 


nd scope 





it, -vivid- 





are alive to the charm and spirited weary readere—are unanimous in their 
praise. ‘This solution ef the node 
problem of what to read has been EN. 2 
greeted with a burst of enthusiasm 
that is virtually a cry of gratitude. It is 
too good to miss. : 


appeal of contemporary writers. Our 
own day is: producing a distinctive 
literature that holds a mirror up to our 
lives and gives endless entertainment. 
Too often, however, the best in current 


Every author, every page thrills you 





s*MYSTERIOUS"—Courteay Metro-Goldwyn. 








—and makes for a liberal education 


“ROMANTIC”—-A study hy Norme Talmadge. 


UDDENLY the audience began to jeer. 
The slim white form of lovely Trilby trem- 
bled—she continued to sing. But what 

had happened to that voice which all Europe 
acclaimed as born in Paradise? . . . the jeering 
increased . . . Svengali slumped in his box—his 
white shirt bosom rumpl his fierce black 
eyes staring glassily at the girl on the stage 


The 
Golden Book, 
Dept. 18. 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send on four 

months’ trial THE 
GOLDEN BOOK—contain- 

ing the fiction and philosophy 
which the distinguished Board: of 


Such a tale as Du Maurier has told in TRILBY 
—the story of the artist’s model who from the 
Latin Quarter of Paris was transformed by the 
mesmerism of a Jewish impresario. This 
strange romance: holds a solitary place in 
literature. ‘TRILBY will be one of the ex- 
iences of the readets of THE GOLDEN 
K during the coming year. It will .be 
illustrated by the author himself; and includes 
ictures which Whistler objected to and 
were never published in the book. 
* ees 
“He who repairs a ruined house and 
dwells. in it proclaims that he is not 
afraid to live eg the 
spirits that haunt 


whic 


the places abandoned by mankind.” . . _ 
Such a place was THE LAGOON of weird 
aspect and ghostly reputation where Arsat had 
come to dwell unexpectedly with a~strange 
woman, This startling story of the Malay 

Aishigslegs as revealed b in his i 

imitable way will be an un 
for the readers of THE Gi 

The bewitching prose of 
with such felicity that every page of his writing 
is a distinct contribution to man’s divine 
power of clear expression—the perfect satire of 
Ana France—brilliant philosophy of 
Thomas e-superb realism 
of ‘Thackeray whose stories are of those 
chivalrous days-when cold fow! and flagons of 
ale were the pabulum of virile the pro- 
found visions of De ¢ vivid emo- 
tions of De Mau: t—the primal 
strength of Owen Wister—the 





poignant directness of Willa Cather—this 
represents the ensemble of- living literature 
that is captured by the remarkable plan of ~ 
THE GOLDEN BOOK. 


By mental contact with the writers whose 
works are important--your point of view is 
broadened; your imagination is whetted; and 
our good taste is stimulated. No wonder 
likes Root wrote to the editors that here is 
* . ..°@ good education thrown in.” 


- 


HE Board of Selection ‘asks you to 

: : join with them in judging the 
outstanding writings. They want 

you, too, to make friends with these 

writers and feel the stimulus of these 


stories. ; - : 
5 are invited to do so-by a four months’ _ 
trial. ith. - 
one dollar. Then for three months the post- 
~man will brings THE GOLD 


ph 


ays and quotations that The 


Send. in the attached coupon with 
EN BOOK. to 


our door, with all the stories, essays, poems, 
Board of Selec- 


tion has chosen for your ehjoyment. 


This May Be a FREE Trial! 


Selection has chosen as the best. En- _ 
closed is One Dollar (there is no further 
obligation). It is understood that you will 
credit this payment in full on a year’s subscrip- 
tion if desired after this trial. 


If you are then satisfied that THE GOLDEN BOOK 

offers the most remarkable and satisfying idea for dis- 

covering genuine reading—so that you decide to con- 

tinue your subscription for a year—the one dollar will 

be credited in full and the first four months will have cost 

_you nothing. You can make dollar do the work 
of two—if you act at once. 


. THE GOLDEN BOOK. 
< t. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








